















































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 






































MOBNING COSTUME. HAT FOR A YOUNG GIRL. 


























HAT FOR A YOUNG GIRL 
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SMOKING-CAP IN BRAIDING—CROWN AND BAND. 
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WHAT CAME OF A 








Davrp Lansina, having reached his office half 
an hour earlier than usual one morning, wote a 
letter to Emily Seymour. In it, he told her he 
loved her ; secondly, he asked her to be his wife ; 
and, thirdly, he requested her, if her answer 
was favorable, to dance the first waltz with him 
at Mrs. Thompson’s that evening. He dated the 
letter carefully, ‘‘ April 30th, 1874,” and ad- 
dressed it to ‘‘ Miss Emily Seymour, No. 40 Tracy 
street, City.” 

Now it so happened that the Seymours had 
just been undergoing the annual ordeal of spring 
house-cleaning. Carpets had come up, and cur- 
tains had come down. 

In the midst of it, Emily and her mother, on 
different errands, had been compelled to go out, 
leaving the house with their only servant. 

They were hardly out of sight when Katy turned 
her back upon the house, and went to spend 
half an hour in pleasant converse with a friend. 
That afternoon, the postman rang and rapped 
loud and long, and despairing at last of a re- 
sponse, thrust two letters under the door, and 
walked away. Shortly after this incident, Katy 
returned, just in time to admit Milly. 

“T declare, we forgot to tack down the front 
edge of this oil-cloth,” said that lady, as she 
stepped into the hall. ‘‘You’re so busy with 
your sewing, Katy, that I'll do it myself, and 
have it out of the way by the time mother gets 
home.” Accordingly, she straightened the oil- 
cloth to her satisfaction, and kneeling down, re- 
lentlessly drove cruel tacks through David's 
letter, which remained just where the postman 
had left it, with not a corner visible. 

Mrs. Thompson, meantime, had invited a few 
friends to an informal hop. When David enter- 
ed the long rooms, Milly was seated at the 
piano, facing the door. As she saw him, her 
cheeks flushed, and her brown eyes sparkled. 
He made his way to her as soon as possible, and 
bent over her, regardless of the fact that Dick 
Thompson stood upon the other side. 
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‘“« Emily, will you give me the first waltz?’’ he 
asked, in tones she thought strangely eager. 

‘Oh, 'm so sorry!” she said, with an ex- 
pression of genuine regret in her clear, bright 
eyes. ‘“‘I cannot, Mr. Lansing; but if you want 
the second, you may have it.’’ 

‘¢T thank you, I don’t want it,” said David, 
more truly than politely, turning away with a 
sharp pain in his heart. In a moment he was 
at her side again, saying, “ Why can’t you?” 

“‘T am engaged,’ she answered. “I have 
promised it to Mr. Thompson.” 

“How long ago?’ he asked, half-hoping that 
she might have promised before receiving his 
letter. 

‘« Five minutes ago. You are too late, you see.” 

‘¢ Well, I'm very sorry—very glad, I mean, of 
course. I hope you will be happy, Emily.” 

‘Why, what is the matter, Mr. Lansing? You 
have called me Emily twice; and really I can’t 
see how this waltz will affect my happiness one 
way or the other very seriously,’’ said Milly, 
laughing. 

David looked at her with eyes that demanded 
fiercely. ‘‘ Are you not ashamed of such tri- 
fling ?”’ and stalked away, bitterly disappointed, 
and angry at her indifference to his sufferings. 

And poor Milly, innocent as a baby of any 
hidden meaning in his words, wondered all the 
evening what could ail him, and was heartily 











glad when it was all over, and she was alone in 
her little, white-curtained room, where she had 
it out with herself. ‘‘Oh, I thought it would all 
be so pleasant,’’ she sobbed. ‘It is the last 
dance till next winter, perhaps, and here he 
snubbed me, and wouldn’t dance’ with me, and 
was just as mean and hateful as he could be. 
He doesn’t care for me one bit; nor I for him, 
either, for that matter.” Having arrived at which 
conclusion, she dried her eyes. 

Two weeks slipped by, during which time Da- 
vid did not call, nor did Milly meet him on the 
street, or at any friend’s. She puzzled over his 
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inexplicable conduct, but was too proud to at- 
tempt to seek an explanation. As for David, he 
was trying to get over his hurt, and was be- 
coming more deeply in love than ever. 

One morning the postman brought Mrs, Sey- 
mour a letter. She read it, and called Milly. 

‘* Milly, dear, what does this mean ?’’ she in- 
quired. ‘‘ Mary writes to ask why we have not 
answered her letter, and executed the commis- 
sion she gave us.”’ 

«Why, I don’t know anything about it,’’ said 
Milly. «‘ We have not received any letter. When 
did she write ?” 

‘On the 29th of April, and sent five dollars 
te buy some dress-trimmings. Her letter should 
have arrived the next day.’’ 

‘« The day of Mrs. Thompson’s party, the last 
day I saw him,” said Milly to herself. Then, 
aloud, ‘‘ I'll go and ask Katy about it.’’ 

On her way to Katy’s dominions, it oocurred 
to her that perhaps that young woman had fol- 
lowed the example set by herself and her mother, 
and had also gone out. She recalled the day to 
Katy’s memory, and charged her with having 
violated her trust. Of course Katy vowed by 
all the saints in the calendar that she had done 
no such thing; but Milly at last induced her to 
confess that ‘‘she might have just put her feet 
out.” Then Milly remembered the oil-cloth, and 
thought it was just possible that her Aunt’s letter 
might be under it. So she extracted half-a-dozen 
tacks, and found the two letters: Aunt Mary’s, 
concerning buttons and fringe, and David’s, which 
was to shape her destiny. She sat there on the 
floor, with the sunshine streaming through the 
open door on her bright head, while she read the 
tender, loving missive over and over again. ‘To 
think how often my feet have trampled these 
sweet words!’ she said, the happy tears filling 
her eyes. Then she called Katy to replace the 
tacks, flung the other letter into her mother’s 
lap, and rushed off to her own room to think it 
out, and decide what to do. 
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The letter had been written two weeks before. 
Perhaps he had ceased to love her in that time, 
It would be a terrible thing to write to him, and 
run the risk of his not being pleased with her 
letter of recall. ‘‘ But it would be much more 
terrible,”’ soliloquized she, ‘‘not to write, and 
not ever to have him know that I would have 
given him the waltz, if I had known why he 
wanted it.” But, again, he had not asked her 
to answer in any way, but by dancing with him. 
Would it not be forward to write? Yet, in jus- 
tice to both, ought she not to tell him that there 
,had been a mistake? She wrinkled her fore- 
head, and dropped her chin in her hand, think- 
ing deeply for several minutes. The result of 


her cogitation was that she wrote the following 
guarded and non-committal note: 


*« Dear Mr. Lansing, 

‘‘Ten minutes ago, I received your letter, 
dated April 30th, ’74. I am sorry that I did 
not have it before.. 

‘Truly yours, 


**Emity Ssymovr.” 





She dispatched it by Katy, who returned with 
the chilling information that Mr. Lansing was 
not in, but she had left the note. So Milly 
waited. 

When evening came, her father and mother 
went out, and, having given Katy leave of ab- 
sence, she sat in the twilight by the open win- 
dow, with the noises of the city surging like an 
under-currentthrough her brain. Distant wagons, 
the bells of the street-cars, a dog barking, child- 
ren at play, and, at last, the click of the gate- 
latch, and a man’s brisk footsteps coming up the 
walk. Then the bell rang. 

‘If it shouldn't be!’’ whispered Milly, paus- 
ing, with her hand on the door-knob. 

But it was. 

And that is what came of Mrs. Seymour's 
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Seawarp the hardy fishers go., 
While we securely sleep, 

To gather in, where tempests blow, 
The harvest of the deep. 


Fond eyes have watched the yellow sail 
Till it was out of sight ; 

Fond hearts will tremble if the gale 
Increases through the night. 


The wife and mother then will claim 
Ht m’s all controlling care 
Whil@Qaidens make their lover's name 
The burden of a prayer. 


And wistfully, when morning breaks, 
They'll scan the ocean wide, 

For those who daily for their sakes 
Adventure o’er the tide. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 35. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“That, then, is your ultimatum ?”’ 

‘ Mademoiselle has spoken.”’ 

Agatha Lichfield stirred uneasily in her chair. 

You use your power mercilessly, as usual,’ 
she said, in a voice of passionate scorn. 

She was sitting in one of the most secluded of 
the many cozy recesses in the Congressional Li- 
brary; and opposite her, with a smile of covert 
insolence on his dark face, lounged the Count 
D Agostini. 

In face and manner he might have sat for 
the portrait of the evil genius who pervades 
modern novels; and some thought of the kind 
crossed Agatha’s mind as she watched him. She 
hated herself for what she was doing; yet this 
man held that in his hands which could bow her 
beautiful, haughty head to the earth ; and already 
the busy-bodies of her little world were coupling 
their names in a manner that drove the girl half 
mad. She knew that this meeting was impru- 
dent; but circumstances bound her with an iron 
hand, and she literally dared not disobey the 
Count’s desire for an interview. 

‘ Merci! Must I again remind Mademoiselle—”’ 

“How dare you insult me so?’ she burst in, 
hotly. 

“ Mais, qu’ elle est dréle, cette enfant. What shall 
Icall you, then? Signora 4 

“Take care, sir! Remember that there is one 
to whom I can appeal as a protector from your 
insolence. There is no necessity that you should 
‘remind’ me of anything.” 

He mutiered an oath; but a glance at her face 
warned him to goad her no further. 

“T have but to say, that what I assert in regard 
to Monsieur Thayne “ 

“Hush! we may be overheard,’ she whis- 
pered, with a terrified glance around her. 

“You are in a strange humor. You do not 
care to hear names to day ?’? She almost sprang 
from her chair; but he went on, tranquilly. ‘I 
offered you proof; it is here.’’ 

Agatha took the half-sheet of papér from his 
hand. Her face turned ghastly white. 

“You are unbeliever no more?’ Agostini said, 
softly, as the paper fluttered from her nerveless 
fingers. 
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**« Oh, heaven !’’ she moaned ; then, after a mo- 
ment: ‘‘ Your price?” 

** Yourself.” 

Low as was the serpent-like whisper, Agatha 
caught it. She tried tosummon strength to an- 
swer with all the rage and scorn she felt; but 
an awful blackness crept over her; the lovely, 
parched lips refused to move; the fair head fell 
back, and she fainted in her chair. 

At almost the same moment, a gentleman, who 
had been examining some rare old books in the 
next recess, emerged from it, and, hearing the 
Count’s dismayed exclamation, he paused, looked 
toward Agatha, and said, hastily, 

‘**Ts the lady ill? Can I be of service ?”’ 

‘“<If I may beg of monsieur’s goodness to re- 
main here while I seek for a glass of water,’’ 
said Agostini, replacing his pocket-book in his 
breast, and hurrying off in search of the libra- 
rian. 

As he turned away, a gust of air came up the 
corridor from an open door beyond, and the bit 
of paper, which had caused Agatha such suffer- 
ing, was wafted from the spot where it had 
fallen, directly to the stranger’s feet. Half-me- 
chanically, the gentleman stooped to pick it up, 
and was about to lay it on the table, when a line 
of its contents caught his eye. A red flush 
mounted to his forehead; then, hearing foot- 
steps, he thrust the scrap hurriedly into his 
vest-pocket, and turned to look at Agatha. 

As Agostini and the librarian entered, she 
opened her lovely eyes; but the agitated mur- 
mur which rose to her lips was checked, as she 
saw that she was not alone. 

‘The effect of too much dancing,’’ she said, 
trying to smile, as young Foster, the librarian, 
approached her. ‘I shall be quite well in a 
moment. Count, be good enough to see if my 
carriage is waiting. Mr. Foster will take me 
down.”’ For she was determined to give foun- 
dation for no more scandal, knowing well what a 
story Mrs. Grundy would manufacture out of 
this fainting-fit, and how, before night, it would 
fly over Washington that she had been tete-a-tele 
in the library at the Capitol with Agostini. 

Not daring to make further remonstrance, 
Agostini went down to find the carriage; and, 
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after a moment, Agatha rose and took Mr. Fos- 
ter’s arm. As she moved, the stranger spoke. 

« Pardon me,” he said, politely ; ‘‘ I think you 
dropped this.” He slipped a card into her hand, 
with a warning glance. ‘‘ Read it when alone,”’ 
he contrived to add in an undertone, as Mr. 
Foster put on his hat. 

Agatha took it. She felt so utterly stunned 
and miserable, that astonishment had no place in 
her mind. 

Once alone, and safely in her carriage, she 
pressed both hands on her temples, and tried to 
calm her distress. It was far too deep for tears ; 
and as her thoughts went over and over her po- 
sition, she suddenly remembered the card which 
the stranger had given her. She took it out, and 
read the few lines in pencil : 

‘‘T am a friend, and can do you service. Look 
for the Black Knight at Mrs. Randolph’s masque 
to-morrow. Remember the 18th of January, and 
trust me.” 

** Another !’’ gasped Agatha, with ashy lips. 
«And I have thought the secret of my life was 
carefully hidden.”” Then she laughed, scorn- 
fully: ‘* My story will soon be equal to a sensa- 
tional novel of the first water.”’ 


It was reception-night at Mrs. Lichfield’s, and 
the beautiful rooms were crowded, and the crowd 
continued until a late hour. 

To Cicely, it was the plessantest reception 
of the season, for Thayne was with her most of 
the evening. Even to an innocent little soul like 
hers, his manner and words had been unmistak- 


ably lover-like. Happy smiles dimpled Cicely’s 
cheeks, and the prettiest of blushes lit her face, 
whenever she dared to raise her shy eyes to his 
éloquent ones. They were living a bit of ancient 
Arcadia, amid the incongruous surroundings of 
& Washington drawing-room, and it took all 
Cicely’s good-nature to accept, ‘‘ with pleasure,”’ 
Cecil Myldrake’a invitation to dance. 

“Tam going to make my peace with Miss 
Agatha,’’ Thayne said, as he resigned her to Myl- 
drake. ‘‘ But I will find you again before I leave.” 

The rooms had thinned somewhat when Cicely 
and her partner came back from the dancing- 
room. Presently Cecil Wyldrake’s grizzly-looking 
papa appeared, and growled out a reminder of 
the late hour, which embarrassed the poor boy 
terribly, but which he was, nevertheless, obliged 
to obey, by accompanying the Major to say good- 
evening to his hostess. ; 

Cicely, left to herself, and feeling somewhat 
tired, went into the crimson boudoir. No one 
was there ; the gas was low, the easy-chair tempt- 
ing. She rolled it into the oriel window, seated 
herself, and in five minutes was fast asleep. 





She never knew how long she slept; for the 
murmur of suppressed voices mingled with her 
dreams, until, at last, Thayne’s distressed excla- 
mation awoke her fully. 

“Agatha, for God’s sake, control yourself! 
Are you quite mad ?’”’ 

Cicely opened her frightened, brown eyes. 
Just beyond her, evidently unaware of her pres- 
ence, stood Thayne, and,.leaning upon his shoul- 
der, sobbing violently, was Agatha. 

«My poor girl, I will do what man can for 
you. You believe me, Agatha?” and he lifted 
the fair, golden head from its resting-place, and 
kissed her softly on her beautiful lips. 

A faint, very faint, gasping cry burst from 
Cicely. They started apart, and saw her. Thayne 
turned scarlet, as he met the agonized entreaty 
of the child-like eyes. But Agatha faced her, 
saying, with a hard little laugh, «‘ Rehearsing for 
amateur theatricals, Cicely. Did we not play 
quite as if we were in earnest ?’’ 

‘* Agatha !’? One low, stern word; so stern 
that Cicely shrank, trembling, into her chair. 
Agatha took two steps toward the door. Then 
her eyes turned backward upon her little cousin. 
Something in the pitiful face touched the better 
part of her nature. 

‘*T was wrong,” she said. ‘Tell her what 
you choose, Reginald. All the world will know 
soon enough; and she loves me.”’ 

Cicely heard the rustle of Agatha’s dress, a3 
she left the room; she dared not raise her eyes. 
Then Thayne bent over her chair. 

‘* Miss Cicely,” he said, gently, ‘‘ have you any 
trust in me?” 

“‘T had.”’ The white lips quivered. She could 
not trust her voice formore. The simple reproach 
wrung Thayne’s heart. 

“Do not regard your trust as a thing of the 
past,” he said, with sudden passion. ‘Dear, 
dear, you must have faith in me, for a little 
time. I am not ready to explain what must seem 
like an insult to yourself. I will not even allow 
myself to say the words I have been longing, 
for weeks, to whisper in your ear, words which, 
if you refuse to hear, will never be uttered to 
woman on earth. Cicely, I am setting you no 
easy task. I ask you to believe me an honorable 
man, until I am at liberty to explain myself. 
Can you trust me like this?” 

She looked up. There was no deceit in the 
frank eyes that searched her own, but the plead- 
ing in them was more than she could bear. All 
her anger, all her indignation melted away, and, 
with a look pure as a little child’s, she answered 
him: 

‘‘ Fully and entirely, as I would wish you to 
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trust me; and not for a month or a year, but 
always, while life lasts.” 

Down, down, at her very feet, sank Thayne. 

“My darling! my darling!” His voice was 
broken by a sob. ‘I did not think there was 
such faith in woman. Cicely, look up, and smile 
at me. From this instant there are no more 
secrets between you and me, Agatha is my 
brother’ s wife.” 


CHAPTER V. 

“Brine another diamond pin, Benson, and 
fasten that bit of lace,” said Madam Randolph to 
her maid, as she sat at her toilet, the night of 
her masked ball. 

A knock at the door interrupted her. Benson 
brought a card and message to her mistress. 

“Mr. Thayne begs for a few moments’ conver- 
sation, ma’am,’’ she said; ‘‘and Isaacthought you 
would, perhaps, see him.” 

“Certainly,” Madam answered. ‘‘Take my 
white cashmere into the family parlor, and ask 
Mr. Thayne to await me there. I must first see 
my other guest.” 

Madam Randolph walked down the long hall, 
which connected her apartment with the older 
part of the house, and going into the last wing, 
knocked gently at the first door. 

“Tf you are dressed, Theodora,’’ she said, 
with a comical twinkle of her dark eyes, ‘‘I 
want to show you the Prince of the Fairy Tale.” 

Cicely would hardly have recognized the radi- 
ant, handsome face that Miss Cameron turned 
toward her hostess. What was Madam Randolph 
about now? Or how had she tempted the recluse 
from her quiet home at Westerly ? 

“Tam ready to see any one,”’ said Miss Cameron. 
“This is certainly enchanted ground, and you are 
the good fairy, who brings everything out right 
at the last. And pray, where is your Prince? ”’ 

“Tn the small parlor. But I don’t propose to 
present him to you, my dear Theodora. I shall 
leave that for Cicely. But I want you to see 
him incog.”” 

“And how?” 

“Very simply. Come down into the library, 
presently, and ‘take a peep’ from behind the 
curtains. They are left hanging down, this 
evening, as I receive my guests in the library. I 
can trust you to do it carefully ;’’ and Madam 
sailed away. 

Thayne heard the slow, sweeping step, as it 
came down the hall. He rose, and met the old 
lady on the threshold. As he bent gallantly for- 
ward, and kissed the kind hand extended to him, 
Madam thought that she had seldom seen such a 
Picture of manly beauty. 





“You have chosen your costume well, my 
Lord Darnley,” she said. ‘If others dare to 
rival you, my ball will be such as Washington 
never saw.” 

Thayne made some light reply. But with the 
quick tact which was her distinguishing trait, 
Madam saw that he looked graver than usual. 

‘‘What disturbs you?’’ she asked. ‘I have 
half an hour, before people come, and it is quite 
at your disposal.’’ 

“‘Thank you,” he said gratefully. ‘I am 
disturbed, and about a very serious matter. I 
have a long story to tell you, in as few words as 
may be. It concerns Raymond. fi 

‘‘Raymond!”” Madam actually was guilty of 
an interruption. ‘I thought Ae was safe in 
Europe.” 

“I wish I could imagine him ‘safe,’ any- 
where,” Thayne said, mournfully. ‘You are, 
doubtless, aware of the mad career he ran in 
Paris and Vienna; but you cannot know that, 
on the 18th of last January, Raymond was pri- 
vately married, in Rome, to Agatha Lichfield.” 

Madam started in her chair. ‘‘ What mad- 
ness!’ she ejaculated. 

«Tt was little short of insanity, on Agatha’s 
part at least,’’ Thayne went on. ‘‘ But she loves 
him, poor girl, with a recklessness that pauses 
at nofhing. I knew nothing of the marriage until 
months later. If I had, I should have taken care 
to know all the circumstances. Raymond had 
been concerned in a desperate gaming scandal, 
that winter, and had, as I supposed, left Rome. 
Now it appears that he joined Agatha the night 
of Prince Cenci’s ball, as she was returning 
home, and they were married, in a church, Aga- 
tha declares, but what church, in the agitation 
and excitement of the time, she is unable to tell. 
The only witness to the ceremony was Count 
D’ Agostini; and he, with a malicious purpose 
which deserves a horse-whipping at my hands, 
swears that he never witnessed any marriage at 
all. But there is a blacker side still to the story. 
Agostini has shown Agatha a note for ten thou- 
sand francs, that he declares to be a forged one 
which he received from Raymond, and that Ray- 
mond is the forger. Reckless, wild as he is, I 
know that charge against him is false. Oh, thank 
God our mother never lived to see this day’!”’ 

The agony in his voice brought tears to Mad- 
am’s eyes, as she eagerly bade him go on. 

‘‘Tmagine my consternation, upon receiving a 
note, yesterday, from Raymond himself, saying 
that he would be here, in Washington, to-night. 
I met him, on his arrival, and found him deter- 
mined to see Agatha, and avow his marriage, at 
any cost. He only arrived, in the Russia, two 
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days ago. I want to confront him with Agostini. 
I have promised to let him see Agatha; and I 
have come to ask your permission to bring him 
here, en costume, to-night.’’ 

“Tt was hardly necessary to ‘ask my permis- 
sion,’’’ she said, kindly. ‘‘ Do what you please, 
and call upon me for anything. One question: 
whose name is Raymond accused of forging ?”’ 

‘One I hardly know, except by reputation, 
Sir Malcolm Flemming, an Englishman, I believe.”’ 

“¢ Sir Malcolm!’ 

Madam stared at him, as if he had taken leave 
of his wits. 

‘Why, you know. ,’ she began. ‘ But no 
matter; we can discuss this later. Only, to 
avoid setting people's tongues wagging, had you 
not better take the key of my boudoir? It is 
the best place for a tete-a-icte. And Reginald,” 
the bright eyes twinkled, as she laid her hand on 
his arm, ‘this isa bitter business; but, please 
God, it will all blow over, and you, I think, have 
one treasure to be thankful for, unless my little 
wild-flower’s blushes have belied her heart.’ 

‘« A treasure indeed !’’ 

The emotion in Thayne’s voice, and the hearty 
grasp of his hand, told Madam Randolph how 
surely Cicely had won ‘the Prince of the Fairy 
Tale.” 

The rooms were quite thronged, late, when a 
murmur ran up the stair-case, and people stood 
on tip-toe, as the crowd parted a little, before a 
small figure, dressed as a page, who Called 
aloud: 

** Room for the Queen! Room for the Queen!’’ 

Up the room, at the words, her train carried 
by the “‘ four Maries,”’ walked a living, breathing 
picture of the beautiful and ill-fated Marie Stuart. 

Even the anomaly of golden hair, which fell 
in great, perfumed curls below her waist, could 
not spoil the perfect rendering of costume, face, 
and bearing. But this magnificent hair betrayed 
its owner. No head but Agatha Lichfield’s could 
boast such tresses. Beside her walked Darnley; 
and in the slender, elegant figure of one of the 
Maries, Madam Randolph recognized Cicely. 

The superb old lady made three steps forward, 
and greeted Agatha, with as stately courtesy as 
if she were bestowing it upon royalty itself. 

Half an hour later, when the revelry had 
reached its height, Madam discovered a figure in 
the crowd, whom she divined to be Raymond 
Thayne, from the fact that his costume was in 
every respect the counterpart of Lord Darnley’s, 


with the’ addition of a scarlet knot on the left ' 


shoulder. Following this figure, glided two 
others. In the first, a tall man in the dress of a 
Cardinal, Madam, from his peculiar gait, recog- 





nized as Count D’ Agostini. The other, a veri- 
table Sancho Panza, paused long enough to say 
something in his hostess’ ear. 

“If you desire to hear the end of the little 
drama,” was what was said, ‘‘to be played in 
your crimson boudoir, contrive to get me, with 
yourself, in a hiding-place inside it.”’ 

‘If you are to play the part of a Deus ex ma- 
china, you had better find Theodora at once,” 
returned Madam, in his ear. ‘‘ There is an en- 
trance from my room. I will meet you there in 
ten minutes.”’ 

For Agatha, the ball was one continued tri- 
umph; but it was a triumph which only made 
her heart ache more leavily. A deadly fear of 
Agostini haunted her. Indeed, so great was her 
dread of the evil, which he might inflict upon 
Raymond, that Thayne had not dared to tell her 
of his brother’s arrival in Washington. 

The time was drawing near, when the unmask- 
ing would begin ; and Reginald Thayne contrived 
to get near his brother. 

‘*Go for Agatha,’’ he whispered, ‘and take 
her to the boudoir. I will follow you, with 
Agostini. But be careful how you break it to 
Agatha.” , 

Cicely, standing behind Agatha, saw the tall 
figure of Darnley approach them, and recogniz- 
ing the scarlet shoulder-knot, turned pale, under 
her mask. 

With a sigh of relief Agatha put her hand in 
Darnley’s, and motioned to Cicely to carry her 
train. ; 

‘« My other maids of honor have deserted me,” 
she said, with a light laugh; and so they swept 
from the apartment. 

Many an eye followed them, as they passed 
out of the drawing-room. They turned into the 
shorter hall, which led to the boudoir, before 
either spoke. Then, joy at the thought that his 
beautiful wife was once more by his side, over- 
came Raymond, and, forgetful of his brother's 
warning, he bent down and whispered, 

« Agatha, darling, don’t you know me?” 

She gave one gasping scream, and tottered 
forward. Raymond caught her in his arms. 

“This way! Oh! be careful,’’ cried Cicely, 
darting forward. 

The key turned in the lock, and they were 
inside, but not quickly enough to prevent the 
entrance of a mask, dressed as a Cardinal. 

Cicely had barely time to lock the door, when 
a tap was heard, and the voice she loved best 
bade her open it. Breathlessly she obeyed, and, 
as Thayne entered, sprang to Agatha, who lay 
half-senseless in her husband’s arms 

‘My dearest, look at me,” cried Raymond, 
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dashing off his mask, and pressing passionate { pliment you, Count,’’ he added, ‘‘ upon your ad- 
kisses on the fair face; ‘‘ the worst is over now, ; dress in changing dates to suit your purpose; 


cen” but let me also advise you not to present that 
«Not so fast, my Lord Cardinal,’ broke in } note for payment !’’ 
Reginald, as Agostini endeavored to reach the Agostini glared fiercely at the speaker, but Sir 
door. ‘‘The key is in my pocket; nor do you ; Malcolm went on, calmly, 
leave the room until you have answered to us for ‘«Open the door, Thayne. I hardly think the 
the accusation you have brought against the ; Count will mention this little scene. Raymond,” 
honor of our family. Look at him, Raymond;’’ } as the young man rushed forward, “I forbid 
and before Agostini could prevent it, he had; you to touch him. Let him go.” 
torn off his mask. ‘‘ There stands the man who ‘«Count D’ Agostini,’’ said Madam Randolph, 
was the sole witness of your marriage, and who } at this juncture, and executed her most marvel- 
now declares that there was no marriage at all.’’ ous courtesy, ‘‘I have the honor to wish you 
Raymond gave a eonvulsive bound, but before ; good morning—sans adieu !”’ 
Agatha’s agonized entreaty could be spoken, a The door closed behind the baffled would-be 
quiet voice said, evil genius of the party, and Raymond and Regi- 
“ My friends, I never permit dramas in my } nald Thayne grasped Sir Malcolm’s hands simul- 
own house, unless I take part in them. Allow } taneously. 
me to say that the witness to your secret mar- “You have conferred a life-long obligation 
riage is here, and to assure Count D’ Agostini ; UP°D us,” said Reginald. ‘I do not know how 
that we can dispense with his most valuable ser- } t0 thank you.” 
vices !”? ‘* Wait, Reginald. It is my turn,”’ said Madam 
There stood Madam Randolph, leaning on the Randolph, her keen, bright eyes twinkling like 
arm of Sancho Panza, and behind them Miss; the @fmonds she wore. ‘Thank him by telling 
Cameron. Cicely gave a look of amazement, } him of your love for this sweet child.” She 
doubt, and joy, and threw her self into her Aunt’s ; drew Cicely toward her, as she spoke, adding, 
open arms. Sancho Panza quietly lifted his emphatically, ‘‘and then go ask him for his 
mask. , daughter’s hand.” 
An oath burst from Agostini. But Raymond Bewildered, Cicely looked up. Miss Came- 
grasped the new-comer’s hand. ron’s face was radiant. Beyond her stood Sir 
“Sir Malcolm Fleming!’’ he cried, ‘*‘ How; Malcolm, with his deep, dark eyes turned ten- 
came you here? Were you witness to my mar-} derly upon the little, trembling figure. Another 
iage 2” moment, and Cicely’s soft lips were pressed 
Sir Malcolm told, in a few short words, how he } against the bronzed face, and her low voice cried, 
had been accustomed to go to a certain scarcely- } ‘‘ My father! My very own! Oh, Aunt Theo- 
known church in Rome, at all hours of the day } dora, can it be true ?”’ 
and night, (in expiation, he said, sadly, for his The intense feeling of the moment was too 
cruelty in darkening an innocent life,) and that } deep for other eyes than theirs. Madam Ran- 
on the night of the 12th of January, while kneel- } dolph’s charming tact came to the rescue. She 
ing in the church, at prayer, he had, to his great } carried Raymond and Agatha away, to her own 
surprise, seen Agatha and Raymond Thayne } room, and then told them the story, which Cicely 
enter, accompanied by Count D’Agostini, and } had never known, and Agatha not surmised. 
80, from his darkened corner, had been witness Twenty years before, Sir Malcolm Flemming, 
tothe nuptial ceremony. Agatha was then en-} who had then two lives between him and the 
tirely unknown to him, and he had never seen } baronetcy, had come to America as the attaché 
her again until a few days before, at the Con- ‘ of the English Legation. Washington was some- 
gtessional Library. what dull, that winter, and the young attaché 
“Tn conclusion,” and Sir Malcolm’s sonorous ; spent a great deal of time in New York, where 
Wice rang scornfully through the room, ‘‘I have } Theodora Cameron was the belle of the season. 
one word to say to Count D’ Agostini, whom I } The Englishman fell desperately in love with her, 
know, by reputation. He will permit me to re-} proposed, and was accepted. But Miss Cameron 
turn to him a piece of paper, which fell from his } was thrown suddenly into mourning by the death 
pocket-book that day, in the Library, the signa-} of both parents, and the engagement was kept a 
ture of which alone is genuine. It is my note } secret, Sir Malcolm going back to Washington. 
for one thousand francs, (skillfully altered to ten ! Theodora herself gave him letters of introduc- 
thousand,) which sum was paid him more than } tion to her most intimate friend, Cicely Lichfield, 
fifteen years ago, in Paris. Permit me to com- and Sir Malcolm returned to Washington, to find 
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& spring of unexpected gayety, owing to the 
continued session of Congress. 

Cicely Lichfield, lovely, clinging Cicely, took 
the Englishman's fickle heart by storm, and, in 
one short month, Theodora received a joyous, 
happy letter from her unsuspecting friend, .tell- 
ing her of Cicely’s speedy marriage to Sir Mal- 
colm. With a self-abnegation remarkable in one 
so young, Theodora wrote, by the same mail, a 
letter of loving congratulation to Cicely, and one 
of cool contempt to the man who had wrecked 
her life. The marriage took place. But the boau- 
ful Miss Cameron was seen no more in society. She 
went to Westerly, and there remained, in almost 
utter exclusion for two years, when she was 
summoned to Washington, to Cicely’s death-bed. 

Sir Malcom had taken his wife abroad, after 
their marriage, and proceeded to break her heart 
by the quickest means. He plunged into wild 
dissipations, and at last the crowning touch was 
put to Cicely’s misery, by his informing her, in 
a fit of passion, that he had never loved any one 
but Theodora Cameron, and had only married 
her (Cicely) for her money. The poor little wife 
gave one frantic skriek, which never died out of 
the husband’s memory, and fell on the floor, at 
his feet, like one dead. That partially sobered 
him, but not sufficiently to prevent his going off, 
next day, to the Derby races; and when he 
returned, he found both wife and child had fled. 
With her little baby, the half-crazed girl crossed 
the Atlantic, and reached her home, enly to die 
from a literally broken heart. 

Repentance came at last to Sir Malcom. He 
inherited his title, only to wander, remorsefully, 
through Europe, not daring to come in search of 
his daughter, knowing that she was in Miss 
Cameron’s charge. But he had kept up a cor- 
respondence with Madam Randolph; and when 








Cicely went to visit the Lichfields, the old lady 
wrote to her father to come to Washington. 
Once there, his love went out to the sweet, inno- 
cent creature, so like the girl whose trusting 
heart he had broken; and Madam Randolph’s 
kind words had given him hope of Theodora’s 
forgiveness. So he had gone to Westerly; and 
Theodora’s life-waiting had not been in vain, when 
the repentant man unfolded to her his remorse, 
and his hope of pardon from her and his child. 

Madam Randolph finighed her story, by read- 
ing a wholesome lecture to Raymond and Agatha 
But she was partially disarmed by their strong 
affection for each other, the redeeming feature 
in both reckless, undisciplined natures. 

‘‘If you will take my advice,’’ said she, “you 
will proceed to be married over again, as fast as 
possible, and not set dear Mrs. Grundy’s tongue 
in motion, by the story of that insane act in 
Rome. You have come out of it far better than 
you both deserve.——” 

Here her words were cut short, by Agatha 
throwing both arms around the old lady’s neck, 
and sobbing out her thanks and repentance. 

So Madam promised to intercede with Mr. and 
Mrs. Lichfield, and conducted the culprits back 
to her drawing-room, where every one unmasked, 
and where dancing was continued until daylight. 

The gray dawn was stealing slowly over the 
sky, as Cicely drove home, her hand in Thayne’s, 
her heart almost too full for words. 

‘¢ What does that little sigh cover, sweet-heart?” 
her lover said, at last. 

‘©Oh, Reginald, it is only my happiness. How 
have I ever deserved it all? When I think of 
Agatha saved, of my dear father, of Aunt Theo- 
dora restored again to the one love of her life, 
and lastly, of you, my darling, I can only say 
that I am not worthy—that God is very good.” 





LOOKING THROUGH. 


BY ALEXIS BOND. 


No tear sho shed, no word she said, 
She made no plaint or moan ; 

But only leaned her aching head 
Upon the church-yard stone. 

For aye the bitterness is past, 
Or e’er the mourner weeps. 

Oh, hush ! before a grief so vast 
How can ye speak? He sleeps. 

Ay, well he sleeps! no throb of pain 
That silent heart shall stir ; 

But who will walk from church again 
Along the lanes with her? 

And who will come at evening-time 
To make her garden trim? 

How shall she look on others’ prime 
As she has looked on him? 





She leans against the church-yard rails— 
A sacred guard and true 
That stern lock keeps! her thin cheek pales, 
But she is iooking through. 
*Tis Summer after lonely years— 
Her Father loves her best! 
And she has found a time of tears, 
A quiet hour of rest. 


She thinks of morning hours that wait, 
Of welcomes yet to be; 

For Death may lock the outer gate, 
Her Father keeps the key. 

Ah! tears have now no bitter spring, 
The heaven is clear and blue; 

The doves rise there on sunny wing, 
And she is looking through! 





MY CANADA CAMPAIGN. 


BY BELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


' My earliest recollections of “Cousin Hartle- 
wright” are connected with her lying on a lounge, 
and knitting, or crocheting some soft, fleecy ar- 
ticle that seemed to be a chronic task, like Pene- 
lope’s, always doing, and never done. Her 
physique consisted, principally, of a pair of 
bright, intelligent eyes, some crisp little curls, 
and a wrap; and, for her age—well, she had 
always seemed to me.‘‘as old as the hills.” 

Nevertheless, I liked. to spend the day with 
her, for she was always pleasant and cheerful, 
and apparently deeply fnterested in my endless 
accounts of my own sayings and doings, my new 
dresses and admirers, and the last piece of inso- 
lence of which I had been guilty toward these 
long-suffering creatures, men. Cousin Statia was 
soft-hearted, and beaux had not been as plentiful 
as blackberries in her reign; a gentle groan, or 
expostulation, would form a sort of running com- 
mentary on my narrative; but I was callous- 
ness itself, and laughed scornfully at the idea of 
sparing the silly moths who would burn their 
wings in my candle. 

Cousin Hartlewright’s health was a subject of 
interes. to her relatives. She was a woman of 
proper.y, and a person of consideration in her 
own rele; and many were the consultations 
and propositions of which she was the object. 
The slight deformity, which the chronic wrap 
almost concealed, was caused by curvature of the 
spine; and want of exercise, and perhaps of 
proper treatment, had induced dyspepsia, and 
such a complication of ills, that a remedy pre- 
scribed for one trouble was sure to be indignant- 
ly resented by the fifty others. 

Poor old Dr. Fogy, who was said to have been 
in his prime when. his, patient was in her child- 
hood, (‘‘and Statia is no chicken, you know,’’ 
they would add, in a confidential whisper,) was 
declared to be doing her more harm than good, 
though the irreverent added that ‘Statia looked 
up to him as her high priest.” 

It seems to me that if people only set in per- 
sistently, and talk and worry long enough, they 
can bring anything to pass that depends upon 
the will of another; and Cousin Hartlewright 
was finally persuaded to break loose from her 
comfortable moorings near the eivilized city of 
Gotham, and expatriate herself, for a time, into 
Canada, at a place not very far from Suspension 





Bridge. There were medicinal waters, there was 
a wonderful physician, and there was healing 
for Cousin Hartlewright, if such a thing could be 
found on this side of eternity. 

This was mamma’s doings, I believe. Mamma 
had sojourned at Galloway years ago, and I had 
accompanied her as a child. Perhaps it was on 
the strength of my superior knowledge of ways 
and doings over the border that Cousin Statia 
made it an express condition of the treaty en- 
tered into with the contending powers, that I 
should go with her. Every one was startled at 
the boldness of the proposition; for did not all 
the family dash, and sparkle, and revolve around 
me, a worthless chit, before whose one-score 
of ignorance and vanity, honorable age, and 
dignity, and learning bowed and trembled? They 
expected a flat refusal from me; but, as a general 
rule, whatever they expected me to do, that thing 
I sedulously avoided. So I went. 

Of course, Cousin Hartlewright had her maid, 
a pleasant little body, quite lost in admiration of 
my proceedings; and, of course, I was to go os- 
tensibly under her care, and not she under mine. 
Poor lady! I pitied her, though she seemed to 
regard me in the light of a prize, and was quite 
youthfully exuberant over the preparations for 
our departure, 

I studied myself in the glass, as I had occa- 
sionally done before, and said, gleefully, ‘Sadie 
Milcreath, you are the very ugliest beauty I ever 
beheld; dark, and not always lighted by color ; 
with a decidedly celestial nose, and wicked-look- 
ing, but not very large eyes; fluffy brown hair, 
that flies and straggles, and will not be arranged 
fashionably, cropping out in all sorts of unex- 
pected. little curls; mouth fair, but furnished 
with teeth that must have been intended for an 
ogre, they are so fearfully white, and strong- 
looking. A squarish face, with a hole in each 
cheek, and one in my chin. Why, if I were a 
man, I wouldn’t admire myself at all.” 

Iam a downright squaw, and have a passion 
for fair people ; but I have seen the sweetest-look- 
ing girls, with almost Grecian profiles, compara- 
tively negleeted, while these idiotic men stood 
three-deep to get a glimpse of my pug-nose and 
tawny cheek. 

“IT don’t know how she does it,’”? murmured 
poor Miss Wilt, the pretty blonde, “for I think 
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she’s positively ugly, but all the men in the room 
are daft after her.” 

“These line-and-color beauties look like wax- 
dolls beside you,” said an old friend and admirer 
to me, in answer to what he called my unjust 
«There is a wild, tropical 


criticisms on myself. 
grace——”’ 

“Or gracelessness,’” I added. “But I am 
tired of dingy little Sadie Milcreath; we will 
talk of something else.” 

We went to Galloway, Cousin Statia and I, 
and Becky, the maid; passed the custom-house 
officer safely, who took off his hat to me, and 
waved us on with an air of mingled royalty and 
fatherliness; and climbing into the omnibus, 
were driven to the large rambling old house that 
I remembered so well. 

‘What a hideous village !”’ said Cousin Statia, 
as we drove through it. ‘It isn’t English-look- 
ing at all. And do any really nice people live 
in these dingy houses?” 

«It isn’t a village,” I replied, in all the dignity 
of a superior knowledge. ‘It is a town, and 
the inhabitants pride themselves on being more 
English-looking than England itself; and people 
who think themselves extra nice, live in some of 
these houses. But there are finer ones on the 
outskirts of the place.” 

‘I should hope so!’’ exclaimed the invalid. 
‘‘T am sure [ shall not like Galloway.”’ 

This proved anything but prophetic. 

“Why, how you’ve grown!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Battersby, the mistress of the hotel, who remem- 
bered, or pretended to remember me, kissing me’ 
effusively. 

As I had had ten years to do it in, I thought it 
very probable that I had grown. 

Our rooms were very pleasant, and nicely 
furnished, in a style somewhat different from 
what is usually found in the States; the bed- 
steads prettily canopied at the head with pink 
or blue, and the dressing-table and bureau 
combined, of graceful shape, and inlaid with 
a lighter wood. The furniture, Mrs. B. proudly 
informed us, had been brought over from Eng- | 
land. 

The house was really delightful, so quaint, and 


ensconced in bed. Some dissipated cats were all 
the company I could find at that hour. 

There was a sort of old-time atmosphere about 
the mansion. A sick English captain, who kept 
his room, and had a Scotch terrier, like an ani- 
mated door-mat, on guard at his threshold, and 
an orderly in the narrow passage near, who sat 
there reading, as grave and rigid as a man of 
wood, but who always saw me when [ ap- 
proached, and rose and pulled his forelock. The 
captain was said to be very handsome, very rich, 
and very haughty. What more was needed for 
a regular hero of romance? 

But all this time I have sadly neglected poor 
Cousin Statia. She had been very much pleased 
with her reception by Mrs. Battersby; pleased 
with her room, and the accommodations near by 
for Becky, and began to think that ‘The Lau- 
rels,”’ as Mrs. B. named the place, was & sort of 
Arcadia. 

But in the night the poor lady was taken quite 
ill, and the next morning I volunteered a visit to 
Dr. Cloate, the famous Esculapius. 

I was amused at the instructions I received 
from Cousin Statia before starting on my mis- 
sion. I was to be sure not to tell Dr. C. that she 
had been a patient of Dr. Fogy’s, as that might 
injure Dr. F. in the Provincial doctor's estima- 
tion, or it might offend Dr. C. to think that she 
had only come to him as a last resort; and I was 
on no account to mention spine disease, for he 
might think that hopeless, and refuse.to come. 
In short, I had better say nothing, but that a 
pkady wished to see him, who had come all the 
way from New York for that purpose. 

Exactly what I meant to do from the beginning; 
and finally, I escaped from the invalid into the 
street, although she called after me as I went. 

I hated doctors, and quite dreaded thrusting 
myself into the lion’s den, inhabited by this 
Galloway autocrat—a gruff, grizzly-looking, Eng- 
lish bear, I supposed, somewhere on the wrong 
side of fifty, and possibly with an Abernethy- 
like suavity of manner. But I would be ready 
for the contest, if there was to be one; and 
drawing myself up in battle array, I rang the bell 
at the very pretty, modest-looking cottage that 
bore the professional sign. The portrait of a 





out of the common way; a sort of genteel hos- 





pital for invalids, who flocked there from all 
directions, and paid lavishly for the health they 
hoped to regain, and the comforts they enjoyed. 
A trifle dull, perhaps, for a damsel of a lively 
turn of mind, as the inmates were given to retir- 
ing at primitive hours; and I have actually 
prowled around the premises at half-past eight 
o’clock, in search of society, only to discover 


ferocious bull-dog, with the warning under it, 
‘* Cave Canem,”’ that adorned the diminutive ve- 
randa, was not reassuring, and my blood began 
to congeat in anticipation of a ferocious grow], 
and the rending and‘ tearing of flesh that might 
ensue. 

But a steady, middle-aged woman opened the 
door before any such catastrophe happened, and, 





that the respectable portion of it were virtually 


somewhat unwillingly, it struck me, admitted me 
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into the parlor, A big eusy-chair, a pair of 
embroidered slippers, and a meerschaum pipe. 
No Mrs. C., I soliloquized, or these articles would 
not be here. So, ‘‘ old bachelor’’ was added to his 
other disagreeables ; and when I heard his foot- 
steps approaching, I felt like running away. 

When I saw him, I felt still more like it, and 
I sat there with my face in a blaze, like the 
yeriest school-girl. 

“J do not think you can be very ill,” said a 
pleasant voice beside me; and I looked up to 
discover that my ogre was remarkably hand- 
some, and not over thirty-five. 

“J am not sick at all,’ I replied, feeling that 
Iwas in a very unpleasant scrape; “but the 
lady who is with me has been quite ill, and 
would like to see you. Good morning.” 

“May I ask,’’ said Dr. Cloate, with deferen- 
tial suavity ‘‘what is the lady’s name, and where 
she lives ?”” 

I could have cried with vexation, for he looked 
as though he was trying his best not to laugh ; 
but I gave him Miss Hartlewright’s address with 
what composure I could, and turned again to 
depart. 

“Allow me,” said the M. D., looking up 
from his tablets, when he had written the di- 
rection. 

One of my curls had become entangled in a 
dreadfully stiff, anti-macassar affair, that dis- 
figured the chair against which I had been lean- 
ing; and as I tried to wrench it away by main 
force, the gentleman stepped. quickly forward to 
my assistance. 

I managed to gasp out, “‘Thank you,” and 
with the pleasant consciousness that I had made 
& fool of myself, I retraced my steps to ‘The 
Laurels.” 

I was lounging comfortably in the big cushioned 
chair in Cousin Statia’s room, with one foot under 
me, school-girl fashion, when ‘‘ Dr. Cleate’’ was 
suddenly announced. 

I had forgotten his existence; and putting 
into immediate execution the impulse of spring- 
ing to my feet in hasty flight, I sprang, and 
found mycelf caught gracefully by my hoops over 
one of the projecting arms! Tugging was of no 
use. Crimson and tearful, I had the mortifica- 
tion of being disentangled by Dr. Cloate for the 
second time that day, and then fled like’ the 
hunted deer. I almost thought that I hated the 
man. 

But Cousin Statia’s impressions were most 
favorable. Dr. Cloate, she said, was a perfect 
gentleman, and so very bright and entertaining. 
Such a strong contrast to poor old Dr. Fogy. 

I could not help wondering a little what had 


” 


made him “bright and entertaining’ on the 
} present occasion. 

Our first Sunday at Galloway seemed to me 
like something out of a story, or poem. It was 
June, and the golden laburnum blossoms hung in 
rich, grape-like clusters; the scent of hawthorn 
was borne upon the wind; the trees had gossa- 
mer robes of pale green; and such a buzzing and 
humming, and richness, and fullness of life, was 
abroad upon the air, that the bare fact of exist- 
ence was subject for a 7e Deum. 

I went to the English Church, old as the days 
of Queen Anne, of blessed memory, who, we 
know, had a promiscuous way of scattering com- 
munion plate, and other churchly gifts, broad- 
cast over the Jand across the water, that owned 
her sway; and here was this venerable old St. 
Peter’s, in obscure Galloway, boasting itself of 
the handsome bequests of the royal lady as though 
it had been the only church favored in this way. 

The square, high-backed pews, with their 
faded cushions and kneeling-stools, looked very 
familiar; as did the reading-desk, with the pul- 
pit over it, surmounted by a sounding-board ; 
and at the other end of the aisle, the chancel, 
withthe organ and singer’s gallery over it. 

ds, were a remarkably well-dressed set in 
Galloway, and had a general air of being equal 
to the otcasion, whatever it was. There were an 
unusual number of young men in the congrega-, 
tion, who all wore a particularly fresh, closely- 
cropped look, and a funny shortness about their 
coat-skirts, that gave them the appearance of 
oyergrown boys. And how they stared, these 
boys! They probably remembered me, though 
I could not identify any of them; and my face 
was in a continual flame. The sweet peas, of 
which my hat was principally composed, must 
have looked pale in comparison. 

When we came out, a hearty voice said, 

“I'm sure I recognize the little Yankee girl 
whom I used to tease a few years ago.”’ 

In Galloway, every one from ‘the States’’ is 
*« Yankee,” whether from the middle, western or 
southern portion. 

Mr. Hatrick’s smiling face was close to mine, 
and he seized me warmly; while on his other 
side, a large, but admirably-gloved hand, at- 
tached to a youthful six-footer, was offered for 
my acceptance. 

‘‘Are you ‘Dode?’” I asked, in confusion, 
blushing fearfully when I had got it out. 

“That veritable personage, at your service,” 
was the grave reply. 

« Otherwise, Theodore,’’ said his father, laugh- 
ing heartily. “I think you were engaged to him, 
Miss Sadie, when you were here before.” 
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“Oh!” I exclaimed, without reflecting. ‘I 
have been——”’ 

I stopped short in confusion. 

‘* «Engaged to a score or two since,’ I suppose 
you were going to say,” replied Hatrick, pére, in 
great amusement, ‘Don’t deny it, Miss Sadie. 
I see it in your eyes. If it were matrimony, 
now, that you had committed all these times, you 
might be punished; but, as it is, see no redress 
for the unfortnnates.” 

‘*How is Mrs. Hatrick?’’ I asked, to change 
the subject. ; 

«Mrs. Hatrick and the baby are, I am happy 
to say, in a flourishing condition.” 

‘“‘The baby !’’ Irepeated, inamazement. There 
must haye been a gap of at least twenty years 
between the last boy and this olive branch. 

««Justso,”’ said Mr. Hatrick, solemnly. ‘‘ What- 
ever Mrs. H. takes it into her head to do, she 
generally accomplishes; and she never felt that 
her maternal duties were completed, with a 
family of five boys and no girl. So, four weeks 
ago, the girl appeared—somewhat like the codicil 
to;a will. She is a very favorable specimen of 


her class, not squalling beyond the regulation 


amount; and we have named her ‘May,’ 
cause she was born in April. But here wi 


Miss Sadie, all too soon, at the gate of ¥ 1 
present domicil; and I hope that you will pre- 
sent our respects to Miss Hartlewright, and say 
that we shall soon do ourselves the honor of pay- 
ing them in person.”’ 

At this moment a gig drove rapidly by; a head 
was uncovered and covered again. I felt a pair 
of eyes taking cognizance of me and my com- 
panions; and ‘‘Dode’”’ Hatrick, switching off a 
laburnum with his cane, said, rather morosely, 

** Do you know that fellow ?”’ 

“T suppose you refer to Dr. Cloate?’ I re- 
plied, with dignity. ‘‘I besieged his castle, yes- 
terday, to summon him to my cousin ; but I didn’t 
know that he would remember me.” 

“Did any man ever see you, and not remem- 
ber you ?”’ whispered “ Dode,” as he unwillingly 
departed. 

«Don’t forget,” called out Mr. Hatrick, ‘‘ that 
we shall expect to keep you three-quarters of the 
time at ‘ Bannockburn.’ ”’ 

Every house in that region has some particu- 
lar name, unless it stands in a row; and Gallo- 
way actually boasts one dilapidated place called 
‘“« The Thistles.”’ 

Becky was getting up a decided flirtation with 
the man of wood who haunted the passage-way ; 
her curls were more voluminous, her ribbons 
bluer, and her mind in a state of chaotic confu- 
sion. Cousin Statia read her quite a homily, 


with a double text, on the fickleness of soldiers, 
and the wickedness of eye-service, from which 
the girl emerged, with scarlet cheeks and tearful 
eyes, to spend half an hour in converse with her 
friend of the forelock. 

The orderly did not look as though he ever 
said anything, and Becky must have had the 
conversation very much to herself; but, all the 
same, they appeared to understand each other; 
and this understanding roused the virtuous ire 
not only of Cousin Statia, but likewise of the 
English captain. I had heard that worthy’s 
voice summoning his man, when Becky had lured 
him from his duty, and the tones did not sound 
in the least like those of an invalid, 

I liked Becky, and did not wish her to come to 
grief from hersojourn in a foreign land; and, ani- 
mated by this feeling, and by a dreadful propensity 
for getting into scrapes, I one day attacked the 
orderly, as he sat reading at the table in the pass- 
age-way, and tried to represent to him the harm 
that would ensue if he continued to amuse him- 
self pour passer le temp. We were both standing; 
he listening, with a respectful, sheepish expres- 
sion ; and catching sight of his Crimean medal, 
I warmed with the subject ; and, laying my hand 
on his arm, I told him that the hero of so many 
battles must not be conquered in his turn. 

Just at this point, a handsome face, with a 
very sneering smile upon it, appeared at my el- 
bow, and in a tone of unmistakable anger, came 
the words, 

‘«Young woman, perhaps, when you have fin- 
ished with my servant, you will allow him to 
bestow a little attention upon his master.’’ 

He was really elegant-looking, though clad in 
that masculine abomination, a dressing-groom; 
and he must have been shod with velvet, for no 
one had heard his approach. 

I glanced at him very composedly, thinking of 
my blowsy hair and tumbled attire, for I was 
fresh from a walk in the wind, and merely say- 
ing, ‘‘I think you are laboring under a mistake,” 
I left him and the orderly to fight it out. 

I told Cousin Statia my adventure, amid peals 
of laughter, and added the information, lately 
received from Mr. Battersby, that the captain 
was the son of a lord. 

Cousin Statia looked very grave, and I ex- 
claimed, with a fresh outburst, ‘‘Isn’t it dread- 
ful? Of course, he can never have the face to 
propose to me after that.” 

Upon the last word followed Dr. Choate, and 
his eyes looked wicked. I wondered how much 
he had heard. 





He was certainly doing Cousin Statia a vast 
} amount of good. I never saw any one so im 
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in a short space of time. She had bloom- 
ed out into something almost like youth, and no- 
ticing the doctor’s tender reverence of manner, 
and almost lover-like solicitude, 1 added a fresh 
leaf to his enormities, and called him ** fortune- 
“punter.” ; 

The Hatricks were as good as their word, and 
demanded my presence at ‘‘ Bannockburn” morn- 
ing, noon, and night. Mrs. Hatrick was a won- 
derful woman ; she fulfilled her duties. to her 
family, to society, and to that remarkable baby, 
which she crooned over as though it had been 
the first possession of the kind ,she had ever 
owned. ° 

“Tam going to give you a party,’ said she, 
oneday, ‘‘but you must wait a bit yet. Of course, 
you know that we all expect you to marry ‘ Dode;’ 
but I believe in giving girls their fling; and you 
may flirt as muchas you like, while you have 
the chance.” 

This was a standing joke, about my marrying 
“Dode;” but one of the persons most interested 
in such a proceeding, never alluded to it at-all. 
Cousin. Statia, who had taken a great fancy to 
the Hatricks, evidently thought it would be a 
good thing for me to marry “‘Dode;” but it 
seemed to me that she would consider it a good 
thing for me to marry any one. I verily believe 
that she looked for a written proposal from the 
noble captain on the very heels of his uncompli- 
plimentary mistake. But, so far, none had 
come. 

Ido not exactly know how it.came about; but 
Thad not. been well for two or three days, and 
Dr. Cloate strongly advised a moderate dose of 
fresh air; such a dose, in fact, as could be taken 
ina buggy. Cousin Statia also favored the pre- 
scription; and rather wondering why I did it, I 
allowed myself to be handed into the vehicle, 
and we drove off. 

“We are going to Brock’s Monument,’’ said 
my charioteer. 

“ Are we ?”’ I asked, in some surprise. . ‘‘ Isn’t 
that a long distance ?”’ 

* About ten miles,’’ was the reply. ‘The 
drive along the river to Queenston is a very 
fine one,” 

“Ah! here we are,” he exclaimed, at last. 
“It is worth looking at, is it not ?”’ 

It was imposing, certainly, as a hundred and 
fifty feet or eo of perpendicular granite is always 
aptto be: but with a clean, bare look about it 
that gave it a very desolate appearance. I did 
hot envy the life of the keeper, a pleasant, com- 
municative old man, who appeared to be on very 
sociable terms with the doctor, and drew him 
aside to whisper something to him 

Vor. LXX.—8 





*Our friend,”’ said the doctor, as we drove 
off, ‘* has manifested more curiosity, to-day, than 
I would have given him credit for. We are 
great cronies, you must know, and he asked me, 
just now, if the young lady from the States was 
to be my wife.”’ 

I did not dare to look at Dr. Cloate, and the 
silence was becoming absurd, when I very fool- 
ishly said, ‘‘ I suppose you soon convinced him of 
the utter absurdity of such an idea?” 

**No,’’ he replied, with provoking composure, 
«T merely told him the simple truth, that I didn’t 
know.” 

‘* Dr. Cloate !’’ I exclaimed, indignantly. 

“I meant it in all respect,’ he continued ; 
‘but do not be frightened, Miss Sadie. I am 
not going to make # proposal this afternoon, for I 
feel quite sure that, if I did, my presumption 
would meet its just punishment. But to assert 
positively that any two people, who are not 
already provided with helpmates, or some insu- 
perable barrier, will never marry, is a very rash 
and unwarrantable proceeding. For instance, 
by some unforeseen combination of circum- 
stances, I might rescue you from a burning 
house, which would certainly make you feel in 
duty bound to marry me. Or, in the same unex- 
pected way, you might chance to nurse me 
through a dangerous illness, which would proba- 
bly soften your heart toward me to such a de- 
gree, that you might even fancy you loved me. 
How can either of us tell that none of these 
things will happen, while we are both together 
on this terrestrial ball ?’’ 

“Dr. Cloate,” said I, emphatically, with a 
strong inclination to.clamber out of the buggy, 
‘* you are the strangest person I ever saw.’’ 

‘Perhaps I am,’’ he replied, with a smile; 
and then he began to talk as unconcernedly as 
though this little excitement had never occurred, 
while I sat wondering whether that dreadful old 
man would not proclaim far and near that the 
doctor was engaged to ‘‘the young lady from the 
States.”’ 

Mrs. Hatrick’s party transpired soon after, 
and left me in an unenviable frame of both mind 
and body. 

I believe I made quite a presentable appear- 
ance, thanks to diaphanous muslin, with un- 
limited knots of rose-colored ribbon, arranged by 
Becky’s tasteful fingers, and ornaments of pink 
coral. I was profusely complimented by the 
household, and Mr. Battersby fairly outdid him- 
self; comparing my cheeks to pomegranates, my 
eyes to stars, and so on through the whole in- 
ventory of my charms. 

I was standing, for a few moments, on exhibi- 
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tion in the upper hall, just opposite the apart- 
ment occupied by “the son of a.lord,’’ and in 
the bustle end confusion of so-many voices, I did 
not notice that the gentleman's door was wide 
open. I suddenly glanced that way, to encoun- 
ter the gaze of the English captain, who bowed 
low'on meeting my eyes. In @ flutter of angry 
embarrassment, I fairly tcrned way back upon 
him. . ee 

One of the guests: was an exquisite piece of 
still perfection. This| was. Maude »Harrington. 
She was large, round, and polished as alabaster, 
white as a snow-drift, and lazy as a West Indian. 
She greeted me by lifting one eye-lash in token 
df) recognition, for I had met her before, but no 
change whatever passed over her features. ‘She 
was half reclining in a sleepy-hollow chair, while 
one gentleman fanned. her, and another held her 
bouquet. Miss Harrington was a great belle, 
and her masterly inactivity appeared to be even 
a stronger charm than her beauty. 

“Dode”’ was out in great foree that night. 


He persisted in attaching himself to me like a }. 


mammoth leech, and ‘had to be violently disen- 
gaged by his watchful parent several times in the 
course of the evening. Once or twice I had to 
snub him. At last Dr. Cloate made his appear- 
ance. 
“This moonlight. is uncommonly charming,”’ 


observed the doctor, in a tone of great enjoyment, } 


tand @ thousand times better then dancing. 
Take my arm, Miss Sadie; the path is a little 
rough just here.” 

Almost unconsciously, I took it, and my com- 
panion presently asked, demurely, . 

*¢Do you treat all your admirers in the con- 
cise manner in which you just disposed of poor 
Theodore f’’ 

**How shameful in you'to hear it!’ I ex- 
claimed, in hot wrath. ‘I can walk quite well 
by myself, thank you.”’ 

This referred to my unceremonious dropping 
of his arm; but the path was rough, and taking 
a hasty step forward, I stumbled over the gnarled 
root of a tree, felt a sharp, fiery pain in my an- 
kle, and then sank down, down into unknown 
depths of darkness, as one does in a dream. 

I had fainted, and Dr. Cloate was carrying me 
to the house in his arms. 

‘*You: are a perfect little spitfire,”’ said my 
medical. attendant, with charming frankness, 
after @ week of bondage, both on my ‘part and 
his. _ ** You brought all this suffering upon your- 
self by your own willfulness; and [ am afraid 

-that,.in promising to. ve my wife; you have 
brought a great deal upon me.”’ 

“I never promised anything of the kind :” 





Lexclaimed, with the complexion of a boiled 
lobster. .‘*You never asked:me. Aud if you 
had——” : E 

.4*Nou. would) have said ‘ Yes,’ as you do now.” 

But I thought. of Conain Statia, and grew in- 
dignant. 

* What of Miss Hartlewright’s peace of mind?” 
T asked, severely. 

-. Miss Hartlewright’s peace of mind?” he re- 
‘peated, in evident’ bewilderment. ‘She does 
not object to me, Lope, dees she ?’’ 

Looks were of no avail, and I was obliged to 
tell him, in plain terms, shat I thought he had 
paid very particular attention to Cousin Statia, 

“IT have,” he: replied, in great amusement— 
‘for your eake. Miss Hartlewright stands to 
you 1iow in the place of a»/mother, (poor Cousin 
/Statia:!) and is therefore entitled to the utmost 
consideration from me. For, Sadie, when I dis- 
entangled a certain brown curl from the tidy on 
my arm-chair, I vowed to myself that the owner 
of the cur) should one day be my wife.” 

‘“‘And. you have seemed so cool and indif- 
ferent all the time!’’ I exclaimed, in sheer 
amazement. 

** Had I acted like the others, I should, doubt- 
less, have been treated like them,’’ was the 
astute reply; ‘‘and I have no ambition to be 
called an idiot,:and ordered to go away.” 

Poor Theodore! I supposed that the doctor 
would never forget having heard him make a 
goose of himself.’’ 

Cousin Statia was rather bewildered by the 
frequent and lengthy visits that Dr. Cloate found 
it necessary to pay'me, and the inordinate amount 
of poetry and hot-house flowers that went to the 
healing of a sprained ankle; and an hour or so 
after the episode recorded above, she felt it to 
be her duty to-remonstrate with me upon the 
subject. 

«“T really think, Sadie,”? she began, “ that 
you give the doctor a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble.” ' 

‘‘He does not think it a trouble,” I reply, in 
in a voice somewhat faint with suppressed 
laughter. 

“He says that, of course, out of politeness. 
And ‘besides that, he may have a particular 
reason——”’ 

My relative finishes her sentence with a some- 
what mysterious look, and I exclaim, very inno 
cently, 

(Ob, Cousin Statia! then you have guessed 
my secret already? He has only just told me; 
but it seems that he cared for me all along. 
And you like him, too, don’t you ?”’ 

Cousin Statia looked overwhelmed. 
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“This is very sudden,”’ she remarked, rather 
wildly. ‘Are you quite sure that you did not 
misunderstand him ?”’ 

I laughed out gleefully, and buried my, face in 
the sofa-pillow. 


“Strange things seem to be. happening,’’ con- . 


tinued Miss Hartlewright. “I have just re-- 
ceived a letter from Captain Edgecombe. 

“For me?” I asked, starting up, with sudden 

“Not unless you bear my name,” was the 
reply. “But I would like to have you read it.” 

I seized the elegant-looking document, with 
its handsome monogram and coronet, directed 

‘Miss Hartlewright,”’ sure enough, and to 

/ utter amazement, read the following ; 

“If Miss Hartlewright can be prevailed upon 
to forgive a rough soldier’s stupid mistake, and 
favor the writer with a personal interview, she 
will confer an inestimable kindness, that will be 
tepaid with the devotion of a.lifetime.. Cap- 
tain Edgecombe can satisfy Miss Hartlewright 
as to his respectability and honorable inten- 
tions, and humbly requests the favor of a speedy 
answer.’ 

Tt all flashed upon, me in a ‘oonan. The 
captain supposed that my name was Hartle 
wright, and this letter was intended for me. 
But I could afford to be generous; and I would 
not undeceive Cousin Stati, if I could help it. 

“Tt sounds very much like am offer,” said 
that lady, yeflectively; ‘(and I scarcely. know 
what to say.” 

What if she should say ‘‘ Yes,’’ and the thought 
nearly convulsed, me. 

“The captain speaks of a mistake,’’ I said, 
turning to the letter again, ‘What does he 
mean 

Cousin Statin admitted, a little i iihede. 
that the noble gentleman had taken her for his 
laundress, as she paced the veranda, wrapped in 
a biankét-shawl and hood ; and had even gone 
the length of addressing her as ‘‘ My good wo- 








man.” He was a regular Irishman for mis- 
takes, and I laughed over this recilal until I 
was tired, 

Miss Hartlewright looked dignified. 

‘I think he must have seen my “ Dew- 


drops,’’ said she, .“‘and made inquiries about . 


the author.” 

Cousin. Statia frequently gushed) into very 
mild poetry; and some misguided publisher had 
once issued a small volume of her: productions 
with the;above euphonious title; but I did not 
believe that the gallant captain had ever heard 
of the ‘«Dewdrops.”’ 

“ Well, Sadie,’ with a sigh, ‘“‘ what had I bet- 
ter, say.to the gentleman? He will, of dourse,; 
expect an answer.”’ 

“If I.were writing it,’ I replied; (and I felt 
that I ought to be,) “I should say, ‘Miss Har- 
tlewright. finds herself obliged’ to decline the 
honor of the interview proposed by Captain 
Edgecombe.’ He will then naturally, coticlude 
that you wish to have nothing to do.with him.’’ 

But Cousin Statia looked somewhat undecided 
on this point;,and fearing that her mind might 
give way. under the dazzling influence: of that 
monogram and coronet, I remorselessly put pen 
to paper, and indited the epistle for hér. I had 
some. trouble, to, keep ‘her from. supplementing 
the note with a: volume of ‘*Dewdrops;’’ bat I 
finally conquered, 

“It was awfully mean of you'.not|to take my 
boy,” said Miss Hatrick, as she tearfully kissed 
me good-bye; ‘‘ but the doctor really:lis ia prize. 
And to think of his turning out,to,be a! Yan- 
kee, and actually going  .live| in- New -York; 
after all !’’ 

Cousin. Statia often hinis, mysteriously to her 
bewildered friends and relatives, of a possible 
coronet that might.have adorned her brow, had 
she chosen to expatriate herself, And although 
I could a tale unfeld,om that subject, I prefer to 
leaye the good lady.in peaceful possession of this 
harmless illusion, 
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BY CAROLINE NORTH. 


How lonely seemed her life, now she had lost 
The love that gave to life its grace arid worth’! 
How cold the clouded skies, how low and dull. « 
What erst she deemed most beautiful on earth | 
And friends were kind, but capeless, passed her by ; ' 
Wrapt in thémselves, and happy as things go, 
They talked not, helped her not, nor thenght to, sooth 
‘The leaden sorrow that they did hot know. 





‘None staid with her to pass the weary days,, 
Nor sought she any, lived in dull content; 

Yetthanktful if & passitig sunibeath strayéd, 
For any joy that God in pity sent. 


‘Phen dande she Lord to that deserted ‘door, 
That all men passed with hurrying, heedless feet ; 
And she rose up, and opening, found at last 
All she had lost within His presence sweet 
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“Tr was at! Mrs. Lowther’s Boarding-school, in 
Edinburgh, that I first met her: 1 was @ parlor 
boarder there; for I was rich, and’ all ‘my rela- 
tions were rich. © Bat'I did ‘not take’ Kindly to 
books. « I suppose I'am rather dull—that is what 
my enemies, at least, said of me. I was sitting 
in the’ school-room, after ‘tea, crying miserably 
behind my German diétionary, and’ wishing T 
was « beggar, when the door was dpened; and 
somebody came inj and there ‘was such a stir 
among the girls who ‘clustered’ round ‘the fire- 
place, that I looked over the: = of my book = 
spite of myself. 

Well, in the first place, she was the loveliest 
human being I had’ ever seen. Indeed, either 
her black-lashed; agate-gray ‘eyes, or her big 
plaits of reddish brown ‘hair, or her small, supple 
figure, would have: been’ enough singly for any 
one to possess, and be grateful for; but when 
you saw them all together, with the‘ addition of 
the prettiest features, and the smoothest cream- 
white skin, and thé tiniest childish hands and 
feet, it was almost too much to bear. I could 
only sit still and stare at her. 

She went up to the group at the fire, her long, 
dark-red dress sweeping the floor, with a soft 
sound. She was dresséd in dark red, and had 
a little dark-red bow in her hair; and when the 
girls made way for her, she stopped short, and 
stood smiling at them; an innocent; deprecating 
smile. 

‘‘T would not wait for Fraulien Schaumer,” 
she said. ‘‘ I wanted fo‘come and make friends 
myself. I hope we shall be’ friends, ‘all of us: 
I am the new English teacher Mrs. Lowther was 
expecting. I am Barbara Sharpless.” 

She looked so young, and her manner was so 
perfect, that they were all taken by storm at 
once, and were ready to adore her, even before 
she had finished speaking/ She spoke as if she 
was one of themselves, and rather appealed to 
them for a kind of protection. They crowded 
round her, and began to talk, and ask questions, 
and tell her about the rules and the teachers, 
until the room was in a tempest of gerry and 
she was the centre of it all. 

Several times, during the hubbub, I fancied I 
saw her glance at me, as I sat in my corner, be- 
hind my pile of books; but I was so shy that I 
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could not ¢ hetp salib ies eye and pretending 
I did” hot notes P “hut at last I-found she was 
asking the girls some question about me, for the 
talking took’ “subdtied tone, “and” one after an- 
other looked ‘at “nid G8kant, and I heard the 
words, ““Butmen—awfally rich—enough for a 
dozen’ Heiressés—patlor boarder.” And I grew 
hot‘all over, and 80 uncomfortable, that I could 
have sunk through the floor. 

To escape it, I took up my German exercise 
again, and Was wading hopelessly through page 
after page of head-achy translation, when the soft 
rustle of a dress close to me made me start, and 
a ‘hand was laid on my arm 

““ Let me try to help you,’ said somebody, and 
when I raised my éyes, they met Barbara Sharp- 
less’s. 

‘Do let me help you,”’ she said, and sat down 
beside me. ‘“* You looked so wretched,” she ad- 
ded, “that I could not help coming.” 

There was a charm in her manner that went 
at once to my heart. 

“Couldn’t you ” IT answered 
good of you.” 

Rich-as I was, Thad no real friend. I longed 
for sympathy, for love ; and my eyes showed it, 
as‘T answered her. 

She gave me the most beautiful caressing look 
imaginable, and drew closer to me. 

“You pdor child !” she said, softly. I blushed. 
“* Will you let me be your friend? I had heard 
of you, before I came here.” 

** Had you indeed ?”’ I stammered. 

“T heard & great deal, that touched my heart.” 
With the least breath of a little musical sigh. “I 
know what loneliness means, Constantia,”’ hesi- 
tating, as she used my name, and giving her head a 
slight pathetic shake. ‘‘AndI think I am not 
easily deceived.” .. , 

This might’ have sounded like mere senti- 
mental clap-trap to an older or cleverer person 
than I was, but it did not sound like it to me. 
I believed in every word of it, and worshiped 
her on;the spot. I felt as if I was in a delight- 
ful dream. 

«E ‘will help you with the translation,” she 
said, “and then I will talk to you, if you will 
let me.” 

And she did help me, in such a way that all 
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my difficulties’ disappeared, and everything 
seemed to! make itself clear. °' 

«DP should ‘have some hope of niyself, if you 
might teach ' me ant I ¢ried, when we ‘had 
finished. : 

And she smited 'bewilderingly, as she piled the 

books together, and re am: mary ee = to 
Mrs! Lowther.””' ' 

She ‘soon ‘madé me. betes all my sie are 
reserve, ‘In & ‘very few days I found mysélf 
felling her everything about mysélf, and pouring 
out all my griefsto her. I told her about home, 
and iny trooblés with my friends; about Mr. 
Angus Lawe,’ who was my guardian ; about Aunt 
Marian, and the desolate fedling I had when T 
Was ‘in’ the grand, ‘gloomy House ;‘about how I 
wished I was poor; and hada mother, and bro- 
tiers, and ‘sisters; ‘and’ at last ‘I’ éven went’ so 
fur as’ to mention Alan Dalhousie. “Of course, 
when I found myself doing that, I stopped, and 
blushed fiery red, and stammered, and tried ‘so 
hard to recover myself, fhat I know I must have 
looked pitiable; which was scarce to be wondered 
at, after all; for I am sure anybody would admit 
that my position with regard to Alan was the 
quéerest one in the world. 

But she actually did not seem to notice, but 
went on, stroking my hand’; and said as inno- 
cently as possible : 

“Your cousin, did ‘you say, my dear?’ 

“N—no,”’ I'stamméred. « N—iot’ exactly.” 

“Not exactly. | Why, my dea¥ child——” * 

T'could no more have resisted the: pretty in- 
quiry in her eyes than I could have flown. She 
was so dear, so true a friend, by this time, that 
it would have been treason ndt to tell her.’ 'So 
I told ler that though Alan and [ were no ‘Tela- 
tion to each other, our families had cherished a 
kind of clannish friendship frém generation to 
generation, and that poor Alan was éven ‘richer 
than I was, and hated ‘his money too; ‘nd! that 
he was shy ahd awkward like me; and that wé 
had & sort of sympathy for each other, because 
we were ‘both loriély, and had so much in com- 
mon. ’ Lit j ’ , 

“Do you know,”’ she said, ‘when I had ‘fin- 
ished, “I cannot yet deacons understand why 
you should dislike Mr. Dalhousie?’ ‘ 

“Don’t you?’ I. faltered. “Dont you? oh, 
dear ! Cust’ yow guene?' I ‘G6 ‘so"hate to talk 
about it.”’ 

I was going to cover my foolish crimson with 
my hands, but she pulled then’ away auld looked 
at me, smiling, | 

“My poor, sliy Constantia Yr’ she said! '’“ You 
don’t mean to say your friends’ want ‘you’ 'to 
marry him ?”’ 





In spite'of my blushes, I was obliged to own 
that this Waswhat was meant ; and then, ‘with- 
out appearing to ask me any particular ques- 
tions, she led me inte telling about the Dal- 
house ineome and estate, and how Alan held 
them, and the rest of it. 

“And this is your last year at school,’’ she 
said. ~ | 

‘« Yes,” Tanswered  “ And oh, it is dreadful 
to’ think of what I ‘shall have to go throtigh; 
when I go home !~the being brought out, you 
know, ‘and’ the solemn dinner parties and the 
frightening balls; being intreduved and intro- 
duced untilyour head is' in a whirl, and obliged 
to try to’ say things to ‘your partner, when you 
can’t think of ngage the world but ‘ it’s very 
warm. ow 

4'My poor little Constantia |’ she said, smil- 
ing again. -““ How shy you are—and how inno- 
cent'!’’ ' ' 

Every day saw us firmer and’ firmer friends. 
And one afternoon she ¢ame in,'and told me that, 
in future, she was to occupy the other bed in 
my room, instead of Fraulitie Schaumer, who 
always used’'to keep me awake by snoring aw- 
fully; and having the nightmare in German. 
How happy I was! 

Yet, stfange to ‘say, before long, ‘first: one, 
and then the'other of the girls began to ‘maké 
unpleasant remarks ‘about her. It was Bessie 
Harrowly who commenced ‘it, by calling her “14 
chatte Blanche,” and openly shrugging her shoul 
ders when’ she was mentioned; and there were 
soon plenty of others to follow her example. 
This injustice made me angry, angrier than f 
can tell.’ I grew fonder of Barbara every day, 
in consequence. On her part, she helped me 
with my lessons, and was always near to save me 
from trouble or confusion. ; 
' «What ‘shall I do without you, when I go 
home?” I once said ‘to het. 

She shook’her head, in the prettiest mournful 
way, and gaid, “Oh, Constantia! Constantia! 
as if you Gould miss me as I shall miss you. 
You will have so many friends. You are not 
like me.” 

Shé looked as'if the tears were coming into 
her eyes, as'she went on. 

“A lonely little teacher is a very different 
creature ‘from # great heiress, Constantia,” she 
said. ‘‘ My lot and yours lie wide apart. When 
you are fnivolved ih thé gay vortex of fashionable 
society, I shall be spending my lonely holidays 
in Mrs. Lowther’s back parlor, thinking of the 
friend I hive Tost.” 

‘Oh, Barbara!” I could not help imploring, 
* please—please don’t talk about ‘ gay vortexes.’ 
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‘Gay vortex’ sounds so. horrible. . I..can’t. bear 
it,, Ahl.1 wish. I was poor,,.too,,.end eould 
spend the holidays in the back parlor, with you. 
We should: neither of us be lonely then.’’ 

When the end of the,year really came, and I 
was obliged to begin to make my preparations 
for. departure, she seemed to suffer so keenly, 
and I was so sore at heart myself, that some- 
times we .were both, quite hysterical when we 
were alone. Qne morning I went into our bed- 
room, and found her, looking so overwhelmed 
with grief, and so.disheyeled, that she absolutely 
gave me,e shock. Her hair was,all hanging 
loosely about her little figure, and she lay upon 
her, bed, her, face white, and her eyes red; and, 
when. I went to her, bursting into tears, of 
course, she made an effort at a piteous smile, 
and stretched out her hand to me quite weakly. 

. Dear Constantia,’ she said, ‘Don’t. mind 
me. It seems hard, indeed, now, but one must 
try to bear one’s ;trials.”’ , 

«But. I can’t give: you up,”’ I sobbed. 

‘+ 1f—if I was older,’’ she faltered. 

«* What, Barbara ?”’ 

I prompted her because she stopped. 

‘‘ Perhaps—perhaps Mr. Lawe would consent 
to my being a sort of companion to you.’’ 

‘* A, companion!’’, I stammered, for the fact 
was, I had thought of the same thing. 

There was a peculiar silence of a few. seconds, 
and then she rose slowly, and sat, up, facing me, 
with an almost tragically heroic expression. 

“Constantia,” she said, ‘‘I—I cannot bear 
this. Take.me with you. . Take me, even if it is 
as @ menial.’’ 

«« A menial !’’ I repeated after her, bewildered 
by her martyr-like air, 

** Yes,” she said. ‘‘ You will want a maid; 
and who can serve you better than the friend, 
whose heart is bound up in your welfare?.. I 
was born a lady, Constantia; but my leye. is 
stronger than my pride. . Take me with you as a 
servant ; ag anything, only take me with you,” 

I cried more than ever at this, and we both 
cried more than ever; and the end of the matter 
was that I wrote to Mr. Angus Lawe, that, very 
afternoon, to ask his permission to bring ber 
home w'th me as my companion, telling him how, 
clever she was, and how she always helped me, 
and how Mrs. Lowther herself had said she had 
improved my manners. 

‘‘ Never mind saying much about our affection 
for each other, Constantia,” said Barbara, smil- 
ing gently when I was going to. write. more. 
“Gentlemen of Mr. Lawe’s age are apt to, have 
lost sympathy with love, and call it sentiment.” 

I stood in so much awe of my guardian, that I 





was full of all sorts of forebodings, but, to my 
great delight, he replied to, my letter promptly, 
and rather astonished me. by. considering the 
proposal with favor, though, of course, with » 
business-like and dignified favor. 

**From what you tell me.of Mrs, Lowther’s 
qpinion, my dear Constantia,”’ he wrote, ‘ it ap- 


pears possible to me that the young woman may . 


he, of service to you; and if,I find, on writing to 
Mrs. Lowther, herself, that she can recommend 
her farorably, I shall ,place no obstacle in your 
way.’ 

So at last, after a stately epistle or, 80, it was 
agreed that Barbara was to follow me to Glasgow, 
as soon as she could make some trifling prepara- 
tions; and in. three, weeks I went home, very 
much relieved concerning my future, 

When, the carriage drew up before the door, 
I thought the house looked taller, and darker, 
and more gloomy than I had ever seen, it, and I 
am sure the great entrance hall was enough to 
make cold chills run up and.downa person’s back; 
but I thought, of my dear, Barbara, and sum- 
moned up courage to pretend not, to be much 
frightened, when I was led into, the long draw- 
ing-room, and found my guardian and his sister 
there awaiting me. 

** Welcome home, Constantia,” said my uncle, 
in his most imposing way ; and Aunt Marian got 
up and embraced me.with trigid graciousness, 
which so, overpowered me, that. I tumbled over 
her foot-stool,.and nearly fell into the arms of a 
gentleman, whom I had been prevented from 
noticing, through the gloominess and my con- 
fusion. 

I had not seen Alan Dalhousie for three years. 
He had been traveling for that,length of time; 
but the instant I saw the big, loose-jointed frame, 
and kind, almost, boyish face before me, I knew 
it, again; and felt. little relieved, as I had 
always fancied I did when he was near. It was 
good of him, too, thought, to be in such a 
hurry to shake hands with me; for if he had 
not,.actually pounced upon me, Aunt Marian 
would have been sure to say something trying 
about my stumble. 

*« Constantia,” he said, quite wringing my 
hand in his eagerness, ‘‘ how, pleasant it is to 
meet» you again. I hope you are well, Con- 
stantia. I am sure you look well. How delight. 
ful that we should both have come home at 
once !’’ 

I liked Barbara because she was beautiful and 
brilliant; but I think I liked Alan because he 
wa neither the one nor the other. I always 
felt rather grateful to him for not being particu- 
larly ready and self-possessed. He might not 
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be grand, but at least he was good-natured, and 
never made me feel hot and uncomfortable, and 
conscious of myself. 

I felt that it was through him that wy first 
evening at home was not so terrible an affair as 
I had) fancied it would be. . Somehow, I almost 
enjoyed it when Aunt Marian and Uncle Angus 
left us to ourselves to talk as we chose. Indeed, 
I did not know that I was talking so much until 
[heard Aunt Marian say to. Uncle Angus, 

_ “The girl really has improved somewhat, I 
hope we shall find this Miss Sharpless’s influence 
does not grow weaker. 

I tried to tell Alan about Barbara, but he 
did not seem to care to hear me enlarge on her 
perfections ; he wanted me to talk of myself, he 
said; and I really did talk of my own stupid 
fancies, until I was, quite ashamed to think it 
‘qver afterward. It was fairly wonderful that we 
should have made the progress.we did, in the 
ensuing four days. _We were so much together 
that we became the best of friends; and I quite 
forgot. to be ghy and miserable. We made dis- 
¢overies about each other’s secret thoughts, and 
often found out that we agreed in the most singu- 
lar manner. Alan told me stories, of his travels, 
and I told him stories of my school life. I even 
played my poor little tunes for him over and 
over again ; and he listened as if he really liked 
them, and even chose favorites from among them. 

I had been playing for him the night Barbara 
arrived, and we were standing by the fire, talk- 
ing. Ido not know how it had happened, but 
Alan had taken my hand, and was holding it, his 
homely, boyish face. little flushed from some 
reason, when the door was thrown open. 

“Constantia,” he was saying, ‘‘you don’t 
know how—how happy I have been during these 
last. few days. I, don’t feel like the same fellow, 
Constantia.” 

“Miss Sharpless,’’ announced the servant. 

And there stood Barbara, upon the threshold. 

Even though I had been expecting her all the 
day, I hesitated a moment, and felt confused, 
It was actually as if.I was not quite so glad to see 
her as I ought to,have been, On her part, she 
stood still a second or so, glancing from my face 
to Alan’s, and from Alan’s to mine, and then she 
made a sudden, pretty movement forward, hold- 
ing out both her hands. 

“Constantia!” she exclaimed... ‘My dear 
child!’ And she put her arms, round me, kiss- 
ing me on both cheeks. } 

I seemed to recover myself,at once, and began 
tobe glad. I could not;/have helped being proud 
of her, if I had tried, she was so beautiful, and 
80 fond of me. I took her by her supple waist, 


and drew her round, so that Alan could see her 
to the best advantage. 

* Alan,” I said, ‘‘ this is my dear friend, Bar- 
bara Sharpless.” 

I suppose I might have known what would 
happen after this. Iam sure I ought to have 
known. At first, it seemed quite natural that 
I should be somewhat held apart from Alan, 
through Barbara's presence in the house. I was 
obliged to divide myself between them, as it were, 
and now I look back, I ean see that Barbara had 
more than her share of my attention, though she 
professed to be very chary of claiming it, 

‘Don’t mind me, Constantia,’’ she would say, 
gently. ‘‘You must not let me interfere with 
your pleasure. I must learn to amuse myself. 
You know I cannot expect to be all in all to you 
now, as I was when you were more lonely. I 
can sit in the library and read, while you are 
taking your ride.” 

But such speeches as these, accompanied, as 
they always were, with a soft, half sigh, invaria- 
bly upset my equilibrium, and made me feel as 
if I had something to reproach myself with, and 
the end of the matter was that I contracted a 
habit of becoming restless and uncomfortable, 
when she was out of my sight, and at last even 
followed her about the house as if I had been a 
little dog. I could not bear to think that she 
was lonely, or might fancy I was not so fond 
of her as I had been, when I had no other 
friend, 

As for Alan, I think she rather embarrassed 
him, at first. The look I had seen on his face, 
when I presented her to him, had been one of 
bewildered confusion, as if her beauty had acted 
upon him like a shock, 

‘«Is she as lovely as I said she was?’ I asked 
him, triumphantly, afterward, 

“Yes,” he answered, flushing awkwardly. 
‘* She is rather too lovely, Constantia,” 

I could not help observing, however, that not- 
withstanding her quiet way, she attracted his 
attention very often. I used to see him watch- 
ing ,her, as if he was not entirely conscious of 
himself; and when any of us spoke, he would 
start and color, just as I could recollect his doing 
when he.was.a boy, She grew upon him as she 
grew upon most people. I must admit that Aunt 
Marian was an exception to this rule of *‘ most 
people.’’ . Very soon Aunt Marian began to treat 
} her with an open frostiness, which never after- 
ward melted. 

‘*That young woman,’’ she said to Uncle An- 
gus, ‘‘ knows too well what she is doing.” 

But Uncle Angus did not agree with her. 





Barbara had got into the habit of playing chess 
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with him of evenings. She read chapters to him. 
She listened modestly to his remarks*upon mod- 
ern and ancient literature. . 

“An exceedingly well-looking and retiring: 
young person,” he said, in reply'to Aunt Marian. 
“A very safe companion for Constahtia; a very 
safe and desirable companion.” 

But there is no need’ that I should make my 
poor little story spin out'so. ' The long and short 
of ‘the matter is, that Barbara’s coming changed 
everything, and yet in such a quiet way, that it ; 
would have been hard to tell exactly how the 
change came abéut. Without knowing why it 
was, I bégan to be as reserved as ever, and even 
to find it hard to talk to Alan.” When we were 
left alone together, which was not often, we had 
not as much to say to each other as usual, and it 
was’ 80 trying to sit and ‘pretend to be comfort- 
able, that I was often ‘rather glad to see Barbara 
come in. She could always talk, at least, and, 
in’ spite of Aunt Marian; the time came, before 
very long, when’ she always seemed the centre of 
the circle; and éven’ Uncle Angus, who was’ not 
fond of listening as a Tule, was’ frequently a 
listener, when she’ propounded her modest little 
theories. 

I dé ‘not think I should’‘have cared so much, 
for finding myself in the background now, if it 
had not been for those four days which had been 
so different to all the days of my life. Alan had 
appeared to enjoy ther so much, too’! 

‘* You don’t look quite yourself, dear Constan- 
tia,” Barbara remarked, one day. ‘ “ You looked 
so well and happy, the night T came; and now 
you are quite changed.’” ‘And she kissed me 
quite pityingly. 

Somehow her petting made me so nervous that 
I drew myself out of her arms, and turned ‘on 
her in a way which’ astonished myself even more 
than it did her. 

“If you please, Barbara, don’t,” I sald. 
“You are very good, but I wish you wouldn’t.”’ 

She gave me @ quick, keen glance, and’ shook 
her head, reproachfully. 

‘Ah, Constantia?’ she sighed. “Ah, Con- 
stantia!”” And turning from me, with a pathetic 
air of reluctance, she left the room 

“«T am very lonely,’’ I heard her say to Alan, 
that evening, as they sat at the piano, and I'pre- 
tended to read. ‘<I am very lonely, Mr. Dal- 
housie, and sometimés I feel as if Fate was rather 
against me. So you must not lose patience with 
me, if I am a little cross now and then. ' Deso- 
late people have a right to be cross, though it is 
not often acknowledged,” with the most adora- 
ble, mournful smile. 





It was quite a month before I would own to 


myself that an occasional little chill of distrust 
passed across my mind, and even then I was go 
ashamed of my baseness that I was wretched, 
But the truth’ was, that Factually found Barbara 
out in two or three small lies; and they were go 
great a shock to mé that I was quite bewildered, 
f found out that when’ she had told me she had 
been busy writing letters, she had been in fact 
talking to Alan in the library, and that when 
she professed to have been out alone, she had, in 
more casés than one; met him in the street, and 
ended her walk with him: There was no de- 
ception on Alan’s part, however. Indeed, it was 
always through him that'I learned the truth. 
He'was straightforward enoagh. He could not 
have helped'being ‘open, if he had tried. The 
dullest outsider might have seen what was going 
to happen.’ In three days he had forgotten his 
embarrassment in something more exciting. In 
a week he was beginning to be restless and eager. 
In ‘a month he had fallen ia love, madly and un- 
reasoningly, and'in spite of himself. He could 
not control ‘his eyes, or his voice, er his words, 
He was wholly in Barbara’s power. She could 
do what she liked with him, and lead him into 
what whirlpool she chose. And yet, to my sur 
prise, she never appeared to acknowledge her 
power over him. She ‘was just as timidly respect- 
ful, and guileless of manner as she had been at 
first. She was always doing something for some- 
body, even for Aunt Marian, who did not even 
condescend to thank her for her services. 

“ Really, Constantia,” said Uncle Angus, “‘ your 
friend grows handsomer every day.” 

There was a slight rapttre between Aunt Ma- 
rian and himself on Barbara’s account. When 
Aunt Marian abused her, he always defended 
her testily ; and once, when’ they entered into 
discussion about her designs on Alan Dalhousie, 
he fairly flew into a passion. 

It was only six weeks from the date of Bar- 
bara’s arrival, that a érisis came. Going into 
the drawing-room, one evening, after having left 
it for abont half‘an ‘hour, I stopped upon the 
threshold, checked by seeing Barbara and Alan 
standing close together. Alan was holding Bar- 
bara’s hand, and pouring ‘out all sorts of pas- 
sionate, disjointed phrases; Barbara drawing 
back a little, and looking her very best and love- 
liest. 

‘« Poor Constantia !’” I heard her say, sweetly. 
* Poor, dear Constantia !’’ 

I turned round, and flew up stairs to my 
room, arid shut myself in. I sat down on the 
edge of my’ bed, and began to think matters 
over; I could hardly believe my own feelings. 
T'was not happy at all, and I was angry with 
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Barbara. And yet, of course, I had known Alan 
would ask her to marry him, notwithstanding all 
Aant Marian and Uncle Angus’s plans. 

L knew she would come: up stairs to me, and so 
[waited ; and at last she came, knocking softly 
on the door, and asking me to let her in. I ‘made 
my face as inexpressive as possible, and obeyed 
her summons at once. 

She stood upon the threshold, in the prettiest 
of hesitating attitudes, holding her handkerchief 
loosely, a8 if she had’ been crying. 

«May I come in, Constantia ?’’ she asked. 

“Certainly. Why not?’ was my answer, and 
I threw' the door open wider. 

I was beginning to understand her well enough 
tobe prepared for a new little scene; but I was 
not quite prepared for the one that followed. 
Regarded from an artistic point of view, ‘it was 
quite beautiful. 

As soon as I seated myself, she flung herself 
upon her knees before me, and hid her face in 
my lap; and that very moment ‘all her lovely 
hair fell down, ina great coil, and trailed ‘over 
her arm. This would have been a very much 
more effective point, if I had not seen her give 
aquick; light touch to the solitary hair-pin she 
had allowed to remain in it. 

“Constantia!’’ she exclaimed, with a sob, “I 
have come to bid you farewell.” 

I dare say, she acted her part so well, that she 
might have forced me into some display of emo- 
tion, if it had not been for the hair-pin ; but the 
hair-pin had hardened me, my eyes were opened 
at last, and I could not be sympathetic. 

“Have you?’ I said, coolly. «Isn't it rather 
sudden ?”’ 

“Tave come to bid you farewell,” she wept, 
clinging ‘to me, and making‘ as much of’ her hair 
as possible, ‘because I will’ not remain under 
your roof, and—and betray you, and prove tny- 
self unworthy of your trust and love. I will 
not, if my heart-strings are torn up by the roots:’’ 

“T hope nothing uncomfortable has happen- 
ed,” I said. 

She was determined not to admit that my man- 
nerhad altered. She went on as tragically as if 
Thad been equally moved with herself. 

“My heart may break, in its loneliness !’’ she 
cried, “but I will not betray you, Constantia. 
I will go away, and ‘carry my pain with me. It 
can only be a fancy, after all—a fancy for my 
poor, unhappy beauty—and he will soon outlive 
—."’ 

Then I felt myself equal’ to tridding things wo 
®climax, so I interrupted her. f 

“Hel” I repeated. «Are you speaking about 
some gentleman, Barbara ?”’ 





*« Ah, Constantia !—_” 

But I stopped her again. 

“Tf itis a’ gentleman,” I said, «it must be 
either Uncle Angus, or Alan Dalhousie, and it 
can‘hardly be’ Uncle Angus. So, I suppose, it 
is Alan, and that he has been telling you he is 
in love with you. So that it——” 

She wrung her little hands together, and sob- 
bed afresh. 

**Tt'is only a fancy,” she protested. ‘*I have 
told him so, and he will soon forget, if he does 
not'see’ me again. ‘It is only his pity for my 
loneliness which has touched his heart. Ask 
him if the fault was mine, Constantia. Heaven 
knows T tried to—to conceal my unhappiness.” 

“ Why?” I asked, without further ceremony. 

Because ‘I ‘had’ been ‘so fond of her once, 
and had believed in her so utterly, I was get- 
ting @ little sick of this preamble, and wanted 
to stop it. ‘Shé' raised herself, and shaking her 
hair ‘back from ‘her face, fixed her eyes upon 
miné. 

“Do you ask me why?" she said. 
Constantia ?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered. ‘And your hair is all 
down, Barbara. I asked you why, because I 
don’t quite seem to understand. You know I 
always was dull at guessing things. How pretty 
your hair is! Why don’t you always wear it 
that way?’ 

I would rather have died than have let her 
work upon my féelings, as I knew she had meant 
to. 'Clever'as she was, I believe I surprised her. 
She was obliged to outpout again, and ina aif 
ferent way. 

«‘Oh, Constantia!’ she cried,’ falteritigly, 
«have I——-? Is it possible that I have not 
understood you? Can it be that——” 

| “Go on,’ answered “Don’t be timid, Bar- 
bara.” 

** Can it be that you are as—as indifferent to— 
to Alan as you were when you left school? Can 
it’be that I have mistaken you altogether? You 
could not profess a coldness, Constantia—you, 
who are so wholly frank ?”’ 

I actually laughed, and I stooped down, and 
picked up ‘the hairpin, and handed it to her. 

* Get up; Barbara,’’ I said, ‘‘and dress your 
hair again, and make yourself happy.’ You have 
been ‘makifig a mountain out of a molebill. I 
was left to Alan just four days before you canie, 
and I am sure you are clever enough to know we 
have not ‘sentimentalized much since your arri- 
val, Four days isn’t a long enough time for 
slow ‘people, six weéks would not have been 
time enough for me, I’m afraid. Let me hélp 
you to put up your hair, and then I will go down 


She began. 


You, 
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stairs with you, and—and tell Alan that I am 
not in love with him, and do, not expect him) to 
marry me, notwithstanding Aunt Marian and 
Unele Angus.” 

Somehow, the six weeks seemed to have 
changed me altogether. I could not have made 
such a speech before to have sayed my life. I 
felt as if I was ten years older. ; 

She saw that further sentiment would be thrown 
away, and she rose slowly, looking at me, in a 
keen, inquiring way. ; 

‘* Constantia,’’ she said, at last, ‘1 .begin, to 
think I have been mistaken in you, in more ways 
than one.” 

“*T think so too,” I answered,,, Our eyes met 

in a new fashion for the first time, ; She, actually 
blushed, and failed in her attempt at a little 
laugh. 
“Shall I help you with your hair?’’ I asked, 
as she turned to the glass. ‘Or will you wear 
it as itis? It is very becoming, and if you are 
going to cry again, it will be very appropriate, 
and assist the situation.” 

She gave one glance at the glass, and smiled. 

“‘T think I will leave it as it is,” she said. 
** But don’t be satirical often, Constantia, until 
you have practised more in private.’ 

I was conscious of great curiosity on her part, 
I could see it in her manner. She did not know 
how I would face the affair to the end, , I did 
not find it difficult, however. I simply took her 
hand, when we entered the drawing-room, and 
led her to Alan, who was sitting by the fire, look- 
ing terribly miserable. 

“ Alan,’’ I said, ‘‘ Barbara has been, telling 
me what you have said to her, and I have come 
to congratulate you. Iam sure you ought both 
to be very happy.” 

And I positively had the audacity, not only to 
shake hands with him, but to offer him my cheek 
to kiss, with far more coolness than L had)ever 
offered it io Uncle Angus himself. 

When Aunt Marian heard the news, she re- 
ceived it with austere calmness. Miss Sharpless 
was a clever young woman, she said, and it was 
just what she had expected. Uncle ,Angus’s 
manner was altogether different. He called me 
into his private room, and fairly startled me. 
His wig was pushed on one side, and his starched 
eravat was tied awry. His face was flushed, and 
he was pacing the room like a small, elderly 
tiger. 

:. ntia,’”’ he said, ‘‘ this is infamous!’’ 

‘Why ?” I asked. 

He took out his handkerchief with o, tremu- 
lous hand, and blew his nose furiously. 

‘Tt is infamous!’’ he repeated. ‘That poor 





girl is.sacrificing herself, and Dalhousie ought to 
see that,ahe is,’’ 

«But, unole,’’ 1 began, in timid amazement, 

‘¢ It is impossible that such a brilliant and— 
and. appreciative young creature should love such 
aclod. Dalhousie is merely an amiable clod.” 

My new spirit took possession of me again. 

‘‘Thank you, Uncle Angus,” I said. 

He took the hint,,and had the grace to flush a 
little more deeply. 

‘Dear me, Constantia !’’ he said, testily, 
‘Don’t. be foolish. Dalhousie is. all very well, 
but——” 

‘* But not well enough for Barbara,’’ I ended 
for him. ‘‘ Thank you again.” 

** Tut, tut, tut!’ he stammered, putting his 
hands under his coat-tails, and fairly turning his 
back, upon me. ‘You had better go up stairs 
again, Constantia.” 

Upon which I took my. departure. 

I had an interview with Barbara, too, the same 
night, and it was rather queer one. It took 
place ‘after she had retired to. her room, where | 
followed her for the purpose of freeing my mind 
of a certain idea which had occurred to me. 

‘‘ Have you come to tell me I must go away 
to-morrow, Constantia?’’ she asked me, smilingly, 
when I entered. 

She was standing before the glass, admiring 
herself, and she looked so flushed, and wicked, 
and triumphant, that I almost hated her for the 
moment, and yet was little simpleton enough to 
want to. burst out into passionate crying, all for 
the sake of the Barbara I had been so fond of, 
and who had never existed at all, except in my 
silly fancy. 

‘‘No, I answered, speaking as steadily as I 
eould. . ‘I game to tell you that, since I brought 
you away from Mrs. Lowther’s, you must stay 
here until you are married, and—and as I have 
a great dealof money to. spare, I will help you 
to. buy. the things you will need.” 

She started slightly, and: stood staring at me, 
with her brush in her hand, her flush dying out. 

‘« What do you mean?’’ she demanded. 

‘«What I say,” I. replied. ‘You will need 
money, and you had better take it from me than 
from ‘Alan; and I have more than I know what 
todo with,” 

She made a step toward me with the queerest 
look in her eyes, half-frightened, half-pleased, 
and wholly bewildered. 

‘* Constantia !”’ she began. 

; But I eould not, stand it one moment longer. 
I broke down into a@.wild,, sudden sob of pain and 
disgust.. I think she meant to try to kiss me, 
but I pushed her away. 
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“Tt is not you I am giving it to,’”’..I cried 
et. “It is not you. It is to Barbara who 
was honest and true: And Barbara is dead !’’ 
And I turned round and went out of the room. 

For a little while everything went on pretey 
smoothly.’ Ungracious‘as I had been, Barbara 
did not hesitate to accept my offer, and began to 
make her preparations at once. They were so 
elaborate, however, and. made her so. busy, that 
sometimes she was obliged to neglect Alan a 
trifle, but still he seemed very happy; so happy, 
that occasionally he’ was quite restless and peev- 
ish. Once, indeed, I accidentally saw him fling 
himself on his knees before her, and bury his 
poor, hot face in her hands, crying out, 

‘“ Barbara, Barbara, will it last? I dare not 
believe it is true! Don’t let me awaken, Bar- 
bara, for my soul’s sake !’’ 

But he did awaken, poor fellow, and roughly, 
too, and that only a month before what. should 
have been his wedding-day. 

Of course, he had changed his quanti after 
the engagement had been declared; and after 
the change it was his habit to make. a daily 
all. 

On this last occasion, he came when Barbara 
was out; but as we were expecting hér. every 
moment, he remained in the drawing-room with 
me, and in this way the blow fell upon him. 

I suppose we had both rather avoided each 
other during the last few weeks; se, it was not 
_exactly pleasant to sit tete-a-tete, and discuss the 
weather ; and I was rather relieved when a serv- 
ant announced a visitor for Miss Sharpless, 
though I naturally wondered who he could be. 

When I rose to receive him, I was. really 
startled. He was a big, badly-dressed young 
man, with one of the handsomest and wickedest 
faces I had ever seen. He’ certainly did not be- 
long to the upper class of society, and yet there 
was an indescribable air of style and coolness 
about him. He. had’ great, soft, brown eyes, 
With long, womanish lashes, but ‘his mustache 
was golden blonde, and so was his hair, and his 
features were simply perfect, 

“ Miss Sharpless is not at home?’’ hewsaid 
to me. 

“ Not at present,’’ I inhadels “4 Buta” 

He interposed, with ¢avalierly abruptnese, 

“Then I will wait.”’| And threw himself into 
& chair. 

His. complacence! astonished: me so that I 
glanced at Alan, and saw at once that he was 
peculiarly pale. He moved restlessly on his seat, 
and at last rose, without any pretence at cere- 
mony, and went into the adjoining room, whose 
felding-doors were half-open. 





** Constantia,’ he said, ‘‘ come here !’’ 

To say I was bewildered, would be to. express 
nothing. It certainly was not like Alan, to ibe 
deliberately impolite. I could scarcely make my 
apologetic bow and speech: to the stranger, and 
when I reached the other room, I gazed at Alan 
in sheer amazement, He was, gnawing his lips 
and looking actually savage. 

‘¢ What isthe matter ?’’ I faltered. 

*: I hate that fellow,!’’ he burst out, in an an- 
gry under-tone.| ‘‘ What has he the impudence to 
come here for? : He is not a gentleman. Sharper 
is written all over him.” 

‘«« Have you ever seen him before ?’’ I asked, 
my astonishment growing as he spoke. 

‘©Yes,” he answered, as if unwillingly. “I 
have seen him seyeral.times ; and once I saw him 
speak to Barbara. She says he was one of her 
rascally uncle’s friends, and that he presumes 
upon the acquaintance.’ 

I reddened to the tips of my ears, and stood 
twisting my fingers together in my most absurd 
fashion. I was frightened. It flashed, across 
my mind all at once that Barbara had been tell- 
ing him a lie. 

Just at that moment, too, the bell rang, and I 
heard her come into the house. 

‘* Let us go into another room,’’ I said, hur- 
riedly. It may have been that he saw suspicion 
in my face, for he caught my arm, savagely. 

‘‘ No,” he said, ‘I intend to stay here.’’ 

‘«T won't stay, and listen,” I protested. 

But he pulled me down on to the sofa, 

‘* There will be nothing to listen to,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ Nothing against Barbara; but if that 
fellow annoys her, it will be the worse forbim.”’ 

And yet.I saw that his pallor had increased, 
and he was shaking from head to foot; and a 
moment later I saw him fix his eyes on a:mirror 
acrsss the room—a_ mirror, which reflected the 
part of the adjoining room in which we were 
most interested. I began to tremble, myself. 

‘* Let me go, at least,’ I whispered. 

_ Nol? he answered. 

And then we both saw Barbara enter. 

She came in gracefully enough, but before she 
had crossed the threshold fairly, she uttered a 
low, bitter, startled, ery, 

‘* What are you doing here ?’”’ she said. ‘* How 
dare you?’’..,, 

Her visitor arose, with carelees jauntiness, to 
meet her; and seeing the expression on his face, 
the wicked, satiric, stealthy smile gleaming in 
his eyes, I almost shuddered, for I knew that he 
was, conscious of our presence near them, and 
that he meant to use his knowledge of it for 
some purpose of his own. 
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‘*My dear little Basbars, ” he ‘said, on 
pretty you are !’’ iwod envy 

viet nabesh sé ‘detyiang ‘Chin, a0: Ti hed wisine 
than’half expected she would, she gave’ little 
shudder, let her parcels fall, aa apag mnie 
chair, hiding her face in her’ hands. 

“T'wish—I wish I was dead !”’: atweniete Sap | 
wish I was dead !”’ fess 
He laughed, as if he jetta enjoyed the idea. 

“ What!’ he said, “with such a fortune before 
you, and such a lover, and thé old-otie so cleverly 
thrown “over, and quite willing to relinquish his 
claims? Dalhousie——” 

She stamped her foot at _ frantic with rage 
and fright. 

“T Hate him, and I heteryout He is a/‘fool, 
and: you are‘worse!) Why can’t you leave me 
alone?” . 

He shrugged ‘his shoulders. 

“A fool?’ he repeated: 
he-can ‘afford it,’ : 

“Do you suppose ‘I should maydnas ithe 
couldn’t?”’ she eried, fiercely. “Did I spend 
my’ time cajoling that sentimental idiot of a girl, 
and work my way here, because I-expected to 
make'a love-match? Love is over, for me.”’ 

«‘ When did it exist for you?’’ he asked. His 
voice .was so fall of" bitterness,'that I'did not 
wonder'it moved her toa change of mood. It 
might ‘have moved any woman’ wlio had ever 
cared for him an atom. i 

She burst into tears—weak, insane ‘tears. | 

‘** When ?” she echoed. “ When?” 

«® Was it when you were going to marry me 
instead of Dalhousie?” he asked. “ Was it when 
you wore the sixpenny-muélin, and the‘ blue 
corn-flowers'‘in ‘your hair, at Weisbaden, and I 
kissed you in the hotel garden,’ under the'trees'? 
TE have'not kissed you for some time, 'and, upon 
my’'soul, Barbara, I believe’ I’ came here to-day 
with the intention of kissing you, ae once more, 
and for the last time.’” 

He went. nearer to her; and a an agony of 
dread I looked at Alan. He was’ staring stoniedly 
straight before him at the mirror. 

«Come away,” I implored. ‘Oh, come away, 
please.” 

**No,”’ he said, and shook me off. 

He just waited until the soft, curling; golden 
head had bent over Barbara’s, and her old laver’s: 
arms-were'round her shrinking figure, and then 
he walked slowly through the half-opened folding- 
door, inte the centre of the room. 

‘EP hate you,” Barbara was saying, in petu- 
lant protest. ‘* You aré ag druel'as Death,” with 
an ‘angry, little sob. «I ‘hate nyself. It was 
all folly, from first to last.’’ 


“That's tubo 














' And then she saw Alan: | 

A faint'shriek broke from her lips, and she 
tore herself from:‘her lover's arths, and sprang 
up: She seemed. to guess, by instinet, that he 
had, betrayed her purposely. . . 

“You knew this!” she -cried, turning on him 
like: little fury), “You did! You know you 


, did 4}? 


And he laughed, and nodded. 

“Why not?’’ he said 

The words had scarcely passed his lips before 
Alan; was upon him.,,He, caught him by the 
throat.as if ‘he would have strangled him. But 
he was not coal enough to use his power to au 
advantage... Thé other was the stronger of the 
two, and shook him off. 

‘Don’t let us get inte) a brawl,’ he said, 
*¢She is not worth it, and it would not sound 
well when it came to be talked about. I have 
saved you from a werse fate than you dreamed 
of, and I am going to leave you to setile your 
own affairs. Pooh !’’ with. a light, scornful ges- 
ture toward Barbara. ‘She is not worth an 
honest: man’s sigh: She is a lying, intriguing 
little adventuress, and even this little farce won't 
hurt her, théugh it has amused me to revenge 
myself.” 

That was the last of him. He strode out of 
the room without a backward glance, and left us 
standing together-—Barbara, Alan, and myself. 

“ Well,’ said: Alan, at last. ‘Is there any- 
thing more to:be said ?’’ 

He spoke: slowly, his ¢yes fixed in a strange, 
lost fashion upon Barbara's beautiful, treacherous 
faces FF 
‘¢T heard alll,’ he added); ‘‘and saw all.”’ 

i wonder the dreadful ‘change from his old, 
tender, self-ignoring way,:did not touch her 
heart. :: But it did: nots She was too full of her 
own disappointment, and -hatred, and humilia- 
tion, She had been'so near gaining the end she 
had: worked and plotted. for, and ‘then she had 
lost all, ‘She‘looked at him for one minute, and 
then, with @ little cry of baffled rage, tore the 
ring from her finger, flung it at his feet, and flew 
out-e¢the room. 

In an hour she was out of the house, and had 


'} had sufficient ‘presence of'niind not to forget any 


of her late purchases, Before night Alan had 
left us, too, and my task it was to explain mat- 
ters to the rest. 

| “@ood-by, Constantia’ he had ‘said, at the 
last. ‘<‘ Don’t ‘despise me more than you can 
help: We may never'see each other again. But 
we were very happy together those four days, 
weren’t. we?” And then he shook both my 
hands, and kissed me; in such an humble, hope 
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less way, that I could not help crying a little, 
and kissing him back. 

Aunt Marian merely closed her lips, and 
smiled, when I stumbled through my brief ex- 
planation, but Uncle Angus was terribly excited. 
It was incomprehensible, he said. It was not to 
be believed. Dalhousie was an imbecile, and, 
‘on his’ part, he should need substantial proof; 
and if he could find the poor girl—— 

This was three years ago, and I have not had 
any dear friend since. I heard nothing of Bar- 
bara till about six months ago, when I received 
a letter from Uncle Angus, who had been travel- 
ing upon the Continent. 

' «Tast week, Constantia,” he wrote, ‘I was 
married to your friend, Barbara Sharpless, hav- 
ing first heard her most satisfactory explanation 
of her misunderstanding with Dalhousie. She 
has been infamously treated, poor girl, and has 
been living most unhappily with a scapegrace of 
an uncle, of whom, of course, she will see noth- 
ing more. ‘She has lost none of her loveliness 
and amiability, and our tastes are as congenial 
as ever. She has acknowledged to me that she 
always felt the uncongeniality between herself 
and Dalhousie. - She sends her dear love to you, 
and begs you to believe that at last she is happy, 


and at peace.” 





Three months after this letter came to hand, 
we were startled—that is, Aunt Marian and I— 
by. the sudden, appearance, one day, of Alan 
Dalhousie. “He had’been absent, ever since Bar- 
bara’s departure, traveling, first in Italy, then 
in Egypt, and finally in India. The last we had 
heard of him, he was going to Japan. Only now 
he burst in upon us, quite unexpectedly, looking 
improved in every way, and wonderfully self- 
possessed. It was not long before he himself 
referred to my uncle. 

“So the Siren has bewitched the poor, dear 
old man, and he is parted from you forever,’’ he 
said, ‘That.is what brought me home. I knew 
you would be lonely, Aunt Marian.” And he 
looked at me, too, but added nothing more. 

A week after, however, he said, one afternoon, 
when we were alone, ‘“‘ Do you remember those 
four happy days, Constantia, before Barbara 
came? I have thought of them all these years. 
If you can forgive me, if you can believe that the 
charm of the sorceress is over—as indeed it is, 
and has been ever since that day she fled—per- 
haps you will go back to them with me. Shall 
it be so, dear Constantia ?”’ 

We are to be married to-morrow, and, in my 
happiness, I can. forgive even my dear friend 
BarBaRA SHARPLESS 
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Tue soft dews of eve are descending, 

And daylight with darkness is blending 
Oer valley and hill; : 

And down in the grass-covered meadows, 

I scarce can discern through 'the shadows, 
The silvery rill. 

And see, through the darkness appearing, 
The evening star, 

The heart of the wanderer cheering, 
Is shining afar! 


Alone in the twilight I’m sitting, 

And fast through my memory are flitting 
The dreams of my, youth, 

When the future lay smiling before me, 

And I saw Hope’s bright visions fioat o’er me, 
Nor doubted their truth. 

Ah! } knew not the cares and the troubles 
That life had in store! 

How my hopes would but prove to be bubbles 
Too frail to endure. ; 


Ah! "Tis best that we know not the sorrow 

That will come with the longed-for to-morrow— 
The anguish, the care; 

Had the veil from my future been lifted, 

Perchance, at the sight I had drifted 





Down into despair. 

Had I known all the woes that awaited 
My hurrying feet ; 

How more oft would my pleasures be freighted 
With bitter than sweet. 


And yet, though my Ilfe has been lonely, 
Some flowers I have plucked, that could only 
From trials have sprung; 
Some joys I haye known, that did borrow 
Their brightness from contrast with sorrow 
~ That over me hung, 
As moonbeams are brighter, in seeming, 
When clouds are gone by ; 
By which, for a t, their gl 
Was hid from the eye. 





Oh, sad would be youth's dewy morning, 

If all Hope's bright promises scorning, 
O’erburdened with fears, 

‘We saw but the woe and the sorrow 

That would come to our hearts on the morrow 
The sighs and the tears. 

Yeu, ‘tis best that we may not discover 
What Fate hath in store, 

Nor lift up the veil that hangs over 
What lieth before. 
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Drowsrxa! Away out in’ the depths of the 
Pacific Ocean! The ship, with every soul on 
board, gone down already, and He, fill now, 
buoyed up by some plank or spar which had 
drifted within his reach, sinking, sinking— 
drowning, drowned! || 

There was no more any 'Haward Masters in 
this mortal sphere. His soul had passed away 
into that mysterious Fealm lying somewhere far 
beyond ‘human ken. 

When his spirit woke to consciousness, after 
its strange journey, concerning which it retained 
no Knowleilge, and realized that it had begun a 
new phase of existence, & mad longing seized it 
orice ‘more to behold those dear ones he had left 
on earth. Scarcely was the wish formed, when 
Edward, (it will be less confusing to employ the 
human ‘appellation, as I perceive that I have al- 
ready become entangled between ‘he and it,”’) 
found himself again in the house which had been 
home during his terrestrial pilgrimage. 

It was a charming residence in the neighbor- 
hood of one of our great American cities; a spot 
so delightful that almost anybody’s soul might 
have hesitated to exchange it for an unknown 
abiding-place in some nook of the world of 
shadows. 

The ghost—his return had been so sudden that 
he did not at first comprehend he actually was 
one—passed through the great entrance-hall, and 
entered the library, which had been fitted up in 
accordance with his own taste when he dwelt in 
the flesh, and was as comfortable and luxurious 
an apartment as even a Sybarite could desire. 

There he saw them all assembled—the little 
knot of friends and relatives whom he had so 
dearly loved.’ He saw that angélic woman, his 
step-mother ; he’saw his jolly, good-natured half- 
brother and pretty step-sisters; his most inti- 
mate companion of former times, who had played 
David to his Jonathan; and, besides thése, his 
second mother’s nie¢e, his affianced wife, Marian 
Danvers. 

The whole group were attired in the deepest 
mourning. There was literally nothing in the 
slightest degree to soften the blackness of their 
affliction, except David’s shirt-collat, (Tom and 
the cousins wore colored dnes,)'and some stray 
pocket-handkerchiefs ‘belonging to the ladies, of 
which you may be certain liberal use was made. 
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‘How they did sob, to be sure, ‘standing or 
seated about with Marian as @ central figure; 
Marian arrayed i in widow’s weeds, ,save that she 
lacked the.cap, and looking the loveliest image 
of incongolable grief that 9 poet’s (or a tomb- 
stone sculptor’ s 8) fancy could have, conceived. 

““ My boy—my Edward ; dearer than if he had 
indeed been my own son!’ was the burden of 
Mrs. Master’s lament. 

« Our brother—our darling brother ! our coun- 
sellor—our guide—our friend !’’ sobbed the half- 
sisters. 

“The best fellow that ever lived!’’ groaned 
‘Tom. “All of us fellows put together would 
not have been.a quarter the loss he is.”’ 

Then the cousins followed with their portion 
of the dismal chorus; but, of course, nobody 
equaled Marian and David in the utter helpless- 
ness of their lamentations. By-the-by, I must 
not call the latter David, because his name was 
Howard Fenton; but whatever I call him, I can- 
not pretend to describe his grief, or Marian’s 
overpowering woe—her black, unrelived, unre- 
lievable despair. 

The first impulse of the unseen watcher of all 
this misery was.to Push forward and clasp Marian 
to his heart; but, as he tried to do so, he com- 
prehetided that, near as he seemed, an impene- 
trable distance stretched between him and his 
beloved ones; and he realized, with a feeling of 
irritation and pain, that he was only that hu- 
manity-dreaded. and doubted thing—a ghost. 

Just then into the toom ‘walked Edward Mas. 
ters’s lawyer, also draped in disconsolate sables; 
for he had loved his client from the latter’s boy- 
hood. From: eertain words, let fall immediately 
on the solicitor’s appearance, the ghost disco- 
vered that the party had assembled to listen to 
the will of their lamented relative and friend. 
I should have mentioned, before this, that from 
broken remarks, the phantom had already learned 
that, four or five, days previous, the mourners 
had received ‘information that the ship in which 
he sailed for Hong Kong had been lost, with her 
entire freight of passengers and crew. 

After a good deal of hesitation on the part of 
the affficted group ‘after @ glass of water had 
been ‘adiministered {0 the step-mother, and strong 
smelling salts held to Marian’s Grecian nose, while 
big Tom blubbered, the cousins looked out of the 
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window, trying to display manly fortitude; the 
sisters squeaked dismally, and David stood with 
his gloomy eyes fixed on vacancy, groaning at 
intervals, the lawyer prepared to fulfill his task. 
He wiped his own eyes with a black-edged hand- 
kerchief, then reminded ‘them that it wee their 
duty, and -his, to be resigned to the mysterious 
decree of Providence, which had snatched away 
their darling Edward, just when the golden 
promise of early youth was ripening into the 
glorious maturity of manhood. Indeed, if he 
had been a sensational preacher, instead of a 
lawyer, he could not have spoken in more mov- 
ing terms; and Tom; always a feather-head, 
came near sobbing amen under ‘a momentary im- 
pression that he must be in church, but fortu- 
nately checked himself in ‘time. 

When the eulogy ended, they all blew tlteir 
noses terrifically, struggled back to an approach 
to'calmness, and seated themselves in attitudes 
expressive of suffering. The lawyer drew forth 
the testament, unfolded it with an air as apolo- 
getic as if he had known the ghost were present, 
and wished to excuse’ himself: for the liberty he 
was taking, and began to réad, in slow, subdued 
accents, the last bequests and commands of the 
departed. ; 


It was a beautiful will. Theré was nobody 
forgotten. Edward Masters had been an awfully 


rich man. Before setting out on that disastrous 
voyage to China—they all remembéred, now, 
howeach had experienced terrible forebodings, 
wherewith it seemed idle, even wicked, to dis- 
tress the others—he had set straight his affairs 
down to the smallest item. 

From his step-mother to his most distant cou- 
sin, each had an appropriate place in that testa- 
ment; but the bulk of the vast wealth was left, 
as everybody knew in advance it would be, to 
Marian Danvers; with a generous slice set apart 
for Howard Fenton. 

But the more the will disclosed the generous 
nature of him they had all dearly loved, the 
more’ unrestrainable: became their grief. At 
length the half-sister, who was in delicate health, 
had a nervous crise. Marian fainted twice, and 
Howard was scarcely less overeome. 

“Don’t read any more !’’ moaned Marian, as 
soon as ‘she could speak. ‘It seems so horrible, 
so heartless, to think of:our taking his money. 
Oh, if I could die! If I could only die!’” 

So said the others, one and all, and meant 
every word; forif ever a band of sincere \mourn- 
ers met, this was it. Only Tom Masters was 
conscious of thinking that now he cduld afford to 
give up that tiresome post in the Custom House, 
Sgainst which his soul had so long revolted; but, 





to do him justice, he was terribly shocked at his 
own wickedness when he discovered the thought 
intrading into his mind. 

‘‘No more! Nomore!’’ sighed Marian, anew. 

But the lawyer glanced about the room, and 
said, hésitatingly, 

‘I thought I mentioned, yesterday, that it 
would be necessary to have Miss Maynard ptes- 
ent on this melanchely decasion.” 

The mourners showed signs of surprise. Miss 
Maynard was the governess of two little Masters, 
girls; who were both duly named in the will, but 
of course not among the group in the library. 

‘“* Did I forget 'to speak of it?’’ asked ‘the law- 
yer, looking at the step-mother. ‘‘The young 
lady must be sent for. She is interested in the 
will,’ he continued. 

‘* Miss Maynard! The governess!” ejaculated 
each mourner, in turn, each suecessive voice ris- 
ing to a higher key of astonishment. 

**Miss Maynard,” repeated the lawyer, when 
the last echo died. 

Mrs. Masters sat erect in her chair for an in- 
stant, then sank back, buried her face in her 
handkerchief, and murmured, faintly, 

‘* Ring the bell, Tom.’’ 

Tom obeyed; and Mrs. Masters desired the 
servant, who answered the summons, to request 
Miss) Meynard to come down to the library. 

There was silence in the room while the party 
awaited the lady’s appearance. Mrs. Masters 
still kept her face hidden in her handkerchief. 
The two girls followed her example, while Fen- 
ton held smelling-salts to Marian’s nose, and 
Tom’ and the ‘cousins could not help looking in 
each other's eyes to see if this business about the 
governess: was not sufficiently unexpected and 
extraordinary, to arouse everybody momentarily 
from the apathy of grief in which they had been 
plunged. The lawyer sat studying the will with 
a countenance which revealed nothing whatever, 
any more than if he had been the Egyptian 
Sphynx, minus ‘‘the calm, eternal smile.”’ 

Presently the door opened, and a young lady 
entered the room; a woman of perhaps three-and- 
twenty; not beautiful, like statuesque Marian ; 
not pretty, like Annie, the eldest Miss Masters ; 
nor piguante, like flighty Celia, who came next 
in age on the fiy-leaf of the family record; yet a 
»woman whose face was worth studying, so full 
was it of sweétness and intellect combined, The 
face ldoked somewhat pale and worn this morn- 
ing; -the soft, gray eyes were heavy, as. if from 
lack» of sleep; and the mouth—a mouth with 
which Nature had taken great pains—was slightly 
compressed, ds if it feared to betray some inward 
trouble. ‘ 
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_Bhe paused, for a second,;on the threshold. 
The lawyer rose ;, the other, men followed his ex- 
ample. The lawyer drew forward. a. chair, next 
his, saying, 

‘* Please be seated, Miss Maynard. I sent for 
you to hear a portion of the late. Edward: Mas- 
ter's will,’ ., , 

_A groan from the step-mother was responded 
to by a gasp from Marian, and the two girls 
chimed in with sobs that sounded like an echo. 

Miss Maynard started slightly at the lawyer's 
words, turned 4 little paler, but only bowed in 
response, and took the chair he offered. By this 
time Mrs. Masters and her daughters had laid 
down their pocket-handkerchiefs, Tom kicked 
his feet under the table, the cousins fidgeted, 
Fenton, and even Marian herself, looked rather 
eager to know what was coming. Miss Maynard 
alone sat unmoved. 

‘It will not be necessary to go over the whole 
testament again,’’ continued the lawyer. ‘‘ The 
portion I wish Miss Maynard to hear is contain- 
ed in:a codicil, executed: the day before our 
friend’s departure.” 

He fluttered the paper for an. instant, then 
read the codicil, in a low, monotonous tone. It 
contained a bequest of three hundred a year to 
the governess’s widowed mother, and two hun- 
dred. to herself. This sum was bestowed, the 
document stated, as a sign of the testator’s re- 
spect for the young lady, and his gratitude for 
her conscientious care'of his little sisters. There 
was a sentence or so, full of appreciation, in 
regard to her goodness during a dangerous ill- 
ness, from which his pet sister, Hilda, had suf- 
fered, and the codicil ended with a request that 
his step-mother should, if possible, retain Miss 
Maynard while the children required a governess, 
paying always the salary which he had himself 
settled when she came to the house. Now that 
salary was a good one, and, on adding five hun- 
dred a year to it, the sum became considerable, 
large enough to cause the most grief-stricken 
family to open its eyes. ; 

The ‘lawyer was first to speak, pausing to fold 
up the will, during which operation the silence 
remained so complete that the crackling of the 
pages sounded likes discontented murmur. He 
said ‘how glad he was, and how certain he felt 
that the family and friends shared his feelings. 
He looked at Mrs. Masters as he spoke, and, 
after a brief hesitation, that lady said they did, 
adding, ‘‘ And I am equally sure that Miss May- 
nard must be very grateful for such generosity 
on the part of my dear son.’’ 

Then. the sentence trailed off into a sob; she 
burst into a fresh paroxysm of tears, in which 
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she was joined by the girls and Marian. But 
Miss Maynard sat dry-eyed; careless observers 
might have thought her unmoved, fairly hard in 
her demeanor; but to anybody skilled in read- 
ing faces, there was that in her countenance more 
touching than the most vehement show of emo- 
tion could have been. After a few seconds, she 
rose, 

‘* May I go now?’’ she asked of Mrs. Masters, 
in a low voice. 

Everybody looked at her, everybody was hurt. 
All thought it incumbent on her to display signs 
of deep feeling, but they were ‘all too much de- 
pressed for anger to be possible. Mrs. Masters, 
by: a sign, gave her leave to retire. She bowed, 
and left the room. 

‘* Miss Maynard has great self-control,” ob- 
sefved the lawyer, dryly, as the door closed be- 
hind her. 

** Very great !’’ exclaimed Fenton, in a rather 
bitter tone. 

‘* But she must be thankful, you know,”’ aigh- 
ed Marian. 

‘I hope so,’’ added Mrs. Masters. “ At all 
events, whatever Edward saw fit to do, must be 
right. Oh, my boy!’ 

Then they all fell to sobbing and moaning 
anew. The lawyer took his departure, and the 
others; forget the governess for the time in the 
absorption of their grief. 

Edward stood looking on. He, too, had been 
somewhat hurt by Miss Maynard’s manner, but 
he also forgot her in the excitement of watching 
his relatives and friends. Really, nobody’s spirit, 
if permitted to come back to earth, could have 
found its loss more deeply regretted ; and it is 
not much to be wondered at that Edward shared 
their sorrow over this separation, and wished 
heartily that he might be’ allowed to resume his 
mortal shackles, and live anew among that ten- 
der-hearted band who had so thoroughly loved 
and appreciated him; But he was forced to go. 
The whole scene faded suddenly. He was worlds 
away; He murmured a great deal, and was so 
discontented, that. he became exceedingly un- 
popular in the new sphere of existence to which 
he had been promoted. 

At length he again received permission to see 
some one whom he had loved on earth. Natu- 
rally his choice fell upon Marian. This might 
have been about six months, (counting by time, 
as we mortals do,) since Edward had assisted in- 
visibly at the reading of his own will. 

Straightway he was back on this foot-stool, in the 
old home. I cannot tell how it happened, since he 
had only been promised the sight of one friend, 
but he encountered Celia in the hall, and was 
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greatly surprised to observe that she wore a ra- 
ther faint semblance of mourning, and still more 
so to hear her singing, not a funeral dirge, but 
an air from a frivolous opera. He hurried past 
her, but soothed his indignation by recollecting 
that he had always considered Celia a flighty 
creature, incapable of any real or lasting senti- 
ment. 

A moment more, and he was in the pretty room 
where Marian had a habit of spending her morn- 
ings. There she sat now, the dear angel! There 
was no trace of levity about her; no lack of 
crape, and other dismal emblems of consuming 
affliction ; no heartless song escaped her lovely 
lips. On the contrary, she sighed as she gazed 
pensively at a large bouquet of Parma violets, 
(horribly costly at this season,) which filled a 
vase on the table by her side. Edward saw a 
card lying by the vase, and he read thereon, 
“From your ever devoted, Fenton.’”’ Ah, he 
was not forgotten by either of those dear ones! 
. He had no power to read her thoughts, and, be- 
ing unaware of his presence, she omitted to 
make any in an audible tone, but he perceived 
plainly that there was no more change in her 
than in himself. 

Well, once again, Edward was obliged to re- 
turn to the realm of spirits. So far from acqui- 
ring resignation by this fresh glimpse of earth, 
he bemoaned his exile with increased violence. 
What he could least endure was the thought of 
Marian’s unhappiness; and he took dire offence 
at the’suggestion of a noted sage, who had been 
long in the shadowy sphere, that if he would 
have a little patience, he might have the satis- 
faction of seeing her perfectly consoled. 

In order not to be tiresome, I must cut short 
the story of his discontentment and complaints, 
It was finally decided that he should be sent 
back to earth, allowed to assume his corporeal 
frame, and the human existence he regretted so 
incessantly. Of course, as indignantly as he had 
rejected the idea of Marian’s ever finding conso- 
lation, did he now refuse to listen to hints from 
the sage in regard to the way in which the waves 
of mortal life close over the gap left by any 
man’s departure. He knew that his family and 
his friends wanted him back. His old place and 
the old loves were still open tohim. Let him go! 
Only let him go! 

Very well, they let him. 

A room in a dwelling, up among the hills of 
India—that was where Edward Masters found 
himself. Weeks elapsed before recollection of 
the past returned. When once more fully re- 
sored, physically and mentally, this was what 
he learned. 

Vou. LXX.—9 





On the ship with him, when he sailed for 
China, was a celebrated German savant—a doc- 
tor, a naturalist—Heaven knows what all. He 
and Edward were the only persons saved when 
the vessel went down. The savant had got into 
a boat with some sailors. The boat nearly upset, 
and everybody except him was washed into the 
sea. Presently Edward’s apparently lifeless body 
floated toward the barque. The savant, perhaps 
thinking that a dead man was better than no 
society'on the watery waste, managed to pull 
the senseless form into the boat, and discovered 
signs of life. They drifted about for several 
days, and were finally picked up by a European 
vessel. The savant never denied the fact that he 
should undoubtedly have eaten his companion, 
but for two reasons, both good ones: first, that 
he had no knife wherewith to carve the flesh; 
secondly, a blow on the head from some spar, or 
plank, had made Edward an idiot for the time, 
and the savant had a theory that a man was 
mentally influenced by whatever kind of food 
he ate, and felt afraid of becoming an idiot, too, 
if he indulged his appetite. Hence his remark- 
able self-denial. 


This ship took the pair to China. The savant 


had quarreled with all his friends in Europe, and 


offered no sign of his safety. He knew very 
well everything about Edward; had been ac- 
quainted with him in America, and could easily 
have given information to his family ; but he deter- 
mined to keep silence in regard to the young 
man’s preservation till he discovered whether 
science and attention could restore the wander- 
ing reason, or, to speak more correctly, waken 
the dormant soul; for, as I said, Edward was 
not mad, but an idiot. 

The savant. wished to go to India. He went, 
and took his idiot with him, tame and harmless 
as a well-trained dog, without the dog's instinct. 

It chanced that the two men had considerable 
sums in gold about their persons at the time of 
the shipwreck. The savant united their capital, 
entered into some wonderful speculation, and 
realized no end of money. A year and three: 
months had gone by, when Edward got his senses 
back. The savant had taken him up among the 
hills shortly before. He had grown so interested 
in the cure, having unexpectedly discovered that 
there was hope for his charge; a hope derived 
from the fact that Edward, one day, after months 
of impassivity, burst into tears at the sound of a 
melody Marian used to play, that he could think 
of nothing else. 

Edward recovered completely, and the savant 
was so delighted with his own success—the savant 
was human, and, much as he talked about nature, 
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placed the triumph to his own account—that he 
used to embrace his late patient daily, and the 
late patient did not like it, for the savant ate 
garlic, aud smoked cheap. tobacco. 

Once thoroughly himself, Edward was wild :to 
return home. The savant consented to accom- 
pany him, but made it a sine gua non that no ru- 
mor of their safety should reach America before 
their arrival. 

As suddenly as his reason had come back, 
there recurred to Masters’s mind the incidents 
already related. He told the whole story to the 
‘savant, as a remarkable dream, to have hap- 
pened while he was, to all appearance, an idiot. 
The savant said it might be a dream, and it 
might be reality. One thing was certain; for 
many months Edward’s soul: ‘had been hidden 
somewhere, and there was no sign of its being 
secreted anywhere about his body. 

The old German was not that oddest of contra- 
dictions, a savant who is a materialist. He pos- 
sessed a religious faith which might not be quite 
orthodox, but was simple and earnest as a child’s. 
He said that according to his view, for 4 soul io 
be allowed to go away from earth, and come 
back, (some mysterious magnetic agency always 
preserving the links unbroken between itself 
and its body,) was no more wonderful than for 
that soul to have come down to earth the first 
time. 

But after awhile Edward shrank from the sub- 
ject, and the savant, perceiving this, kept his 
strange fancies to himself. Once, only, he at- 
tempted to persuade his friend that it would be 
wise to let the old life go; to call this return to 
earth a resurrection, and frame a new destiny ; 
but Edward so obviously considered him a luna- 
tic, that he did not even pursue the topic suffi- 
ciently to reveal his reasons for such advice. 

The-two were on their way to America. The 
savant, still determined to take the world by 
surprise, never allowed their real. names to be 
known. 

They landed in New York. Edward had never 
been shaven since he sailed from that port. He 
wore a tremendous beard, which rendered him 
perfectly unreoognizable. The savant had for 
years indulged ina beard even longer. The 
finst thing Edward did on landing, was to cut it 
off, as he was as much changed as his companion. 

By the time they were ready to leave the ho- 
tel it was near dark, and they were both hungry. 
Edward proposed going to Delmonico’s, but the 
German’s soul yearned for a particular sort of 
horrible sausage, which looked like a miniature 
boa-constrictor, and smelt detestably. There 
was only one place in all New York, where this 





delicacy could be obtained, properly cooked, and 
to that, and no other, would the savant go. 

They sought it out, entered one of the dirty 
little boxes, and were duly served, Edward peti- 
tioning for dishes in which neither sausage or 
cabbage should find a place. Midway, in their 
meal, they were roused by herring Master's 
name pronounced by some persons in the box 
next their's. Edward started up, but the savant 
whispered to him to keep quiet. 

Their neighbors were a couple of men who had 
lived a good deal in Germany, and who, like the 
Professor, had strayed ih thither to indulge in 
some kind of deadly Teutonic dish. Presently 
they addressed each other by name. Edward 
whispered to his companion that he knew them 
both. Before this he had heard something of 
their conversation. He was so thunderstruck 
that he could not stir, could not remember that 
it was, perhaps, indelicate to listen. As for the 
savant, he cared not a rush about the indelicacy; 
he wanted to hear, and meant to do so. 

The conversation was about like this. 

“Tt is just as well Ned Masters can’t look 
back,’’ said one. 

«Tt was a fool of a will, anyhow,” replied the 
other. ‘‘But Masters was always rather soft, 
though a good enough fellow in the main.” 

The savant laid down his knife and fork, ex- 
pressly to chuckle. 

* Well, at this rate,’’ said the first, “ the law- 
yers will get more of the money than anybody 
else. In the beginning the cousins fought with 
the step-mother. Now Celia’s husband is fight- 
ing about her share, and Tom and Fenton nearly 
came to blows last week.” 

‘It’s my opinion the governess is the only 
decent one in the lot,’ observed the second. 
«She sticks to the charge of the children, be- 
cause Ned wished it; but she has a bad time. 
Her mother told me, three months ago, that Mrs. 
Masters had cut down her salary to nothing, tell- 
ing her that if she did not think she had already 
robbed (sweet word, eh?) herself and the chil- 
dren sufficiently, she had better leave.” 

‘* Ah, ha!”? muttered the savant. ‘That is the 
little girl who did not feel enough when the will 
was read—ja, ja!’’ and he chuckled like an old 
Mephistopheles, 

“Marian and her aunt always get on weéll,” 
was the next remark. 

“Qh, yes; they are genuinely fond of one 
another. ‘Poor Marian !” 

** Nonsense !”” came the retort. 
make a fool of herself, she must.”’ 

A few speeches, unaudible, then followed. 

‘* As for Howard Fenton, he has no.more heart 


«¢ Tf she will 
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than a stone. At his weakest, Ned Masters was 
worth twenty of him.” 

‘The speakers left the box. The savant watch- 
ed Edward in silence. The young man’s face 
had cleared again. 

«Did you hear ?”’ he said, eagerly. ‘‘ My poor 
Marian fr” 

“ «What did they mean by her making a fool 
of herself?” asked the savant, an odd expression 
brightening his eyes. 

“They meant that she was a fool to waste her 
life mourning for me,” said Edward. ‘‘ And those 
are friends !”” 

“0Q—oh! Ach, mien Gott! That was what they 
meant!” exclaimed the savant, in a voice as odd 
as his look had been a moment before. 

“Of course it was.’ 

“Of course it was!” echoed the savant, and 
lighted his pipe. 

Edward was eager to go out.to his house, about 
an hour’s drive from town. It had at first been 
decided that he should send some intimation of 


“his return, but this conversation rendered him 


too restless to wait for that. Once in the car- 
riage, he rushed into the highest spirits. He 
cared little what Tom and his cousins might have 
done, Marian still loved him; so did his mother. 
As for the stories in regard to the latter’s ill- 
treatment of the governess, he did not believe 
one word of them, as they were easily disposed of. 

“ And, really,” he said, ‘you could not ex- 
pect a set of young fellows to go on, grieving for- 
ever. . As for Celia, she was always a goose.” 

The Professor at length made him perceive 
that it would be positively dangerous to present 
himself too suddenly at the house; he might 
nearly kill his mother and Marian. They must 
aly work very cautiously. It was not an every- 

y occurrence for a man to be dead almost a 
year and a half, and then come to life, without 
80 much as sending a telegram from the other 
world, to announce his return ! 

They left the carriage at an inn of a village 
near the mansion, and took a path through the 
fields, which led them into the shrubberies. It 
was late in May, and the evening was warm and 
Pleasant. The goft gray of twilight spread about 
as Edward Masters once more stood in his garden. 

Close to a pretty arbor they stopped to con- 
sult. The svar pos 0 go, See 3 into the house, 

oak the w est 1 he might. 


news as 
e' - him. Suddenly the. sound 
them Many the arbor—bitter 





And the governess’s tremulous voice an- 
swered, 

‘« My darling, it must be. Your mother has 
decided, and we must submit, Try to be a good 
girl, and remember that I love you dearly.” 

“Oh, what would Edward say ?’’ sobbed the 
child. “You were to stay with me—that was 
his command. Oh, Gracie, Gracie, they have 
all forgotten him, except you and me!’’ 

‘Hush, my dear! You must not say that.” 

“Tt is true, though.” 

“¢ I am sure it is not,”’ 

“Yes, itis! Why, even mamma——” 

‘‘ Hilda! Hilda!” broke in Miss Maynard, 

gently. ‘‘ Your mamma loved him——’’ 
' “Then she oughtn’t to be going to parties 
when he has only been dead a little over a year; 
and they all to take off black three months ago, 
and pretend that it was on account of Celia’s 
marriage !’’ 

The small maid, a creature of twelve, whom 
delicate health had rendered precocious and wo- 
manly, so far as the development of her mind 
was concerned, received a mild but severe lecture 
upon the wickedness of judging her elders. 

**T can’t help it!” she sobbed. ‘It is awful! 
And now for mamma to send you away! I wish 
I could die, and go to Edward! Oh, Gracie, it 
does not seem possible that he can be dead! 
I dreamed, only last night, that he had come 
back.”’ 

* So did I, dear,’’ and it became evident that 
the governess was weeping, too. 

‘¢ Once,” pursued Hilda, ‘‘I dreamed that he 
was here again, and that it was you he was,to 

‘Silly little dreamer !’’ returned Miss May- 
nard, and tried to laugh, but her voice was very 
tremulous. 

‘“‘Gracie,” said the child, ‘‘I should like to 
tell you something. You are going away. Oh, 
what shall Ido! To think that it may be years 
and years before we meet! California is so 
ee 

‘‘ What do you want to tell me dear ?”’ 

‘ You will not be angry? But—but—I know 
you copied that large photograph mamma has; 
and—and, one night, when I was ill, and you 
sat up with me, I heard you praying, You are 
not angry, Gracie ?”’ 

‘No, dear, I am not angry,” the governess 
replied, in a tone of unearthly sweetness and 
patience. “ Edward is in heaven now, and knows 
what I did not myself know until the news of his 
death came to me. It will only be a closer. bond 
between us two, my darling, your telling me | 
this. Iam glad you know.” * 
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Presently, 


Then there was a brief silence. 
Miss Maynard said, 

“+ We must go in now; it is getting late. Be- 
sides, the wedding-cards have come, and your 
mamma left me a long list of names to fill in.”’ 

‘How can Marian marry Howard Fenton ?” 
exolaimed Hilda. ‘Ido so detest that man,” 

**Don’t say that dear. Edward loved him. 
Marian told me only yesterday that the first 
reason for her being attracted toward him was 
because he had shared her grief; had appreciated 
Edward as thoroughly and warmly as she did.’’ 

** Please, don’t talk about that !’’ cried Hilda, 
impatiently. “I don’t believe it,” 

*¢ Marian is a good girl,’’ Miss Maynard said. 
“She means always to do what ‘s exactly right.” 

“A gool girl, when next week she is to be- 
come Mrs, Howard Fenton! Pah! It makes 
mo sick. Positively, though I miss him more 
every day, I am glad Edward died, rather than 
have had him live to learn that Marian was a 
beauty, and nothing else. Nature,’”’ pursued the 
young dissectionist, in a disdainful tone, ‘spent 
so much.time over her face, that she had no lei- 
sure to give her a soul.” 

The two were gone. 

** Ach, mein Gott!’ exclaimed the savant. 
“« For the first time in my life, I wish that I had 
a daughter, and that the small Hilda were she.” 
Then he remembered Edward, and what he must 
be suffering. ‘‘My boy!’’ he fairly groaned 
with an emotion of which one would have hardly 
believed him capable. ‘‘ My poor boy!” 

‘Never mind,” interrupted Edward, cheer- 
fully. ‘If ghosts will come back, they must take 
the consequences,” 

The savant stared at him, turned him round 
three times, as if executing some magic rite; 
stared again, and cried, 

** You are not broken-hearted ?’’ 

*‘T wish Mrs. Fenton joy,” he replied. ‘ Look 
here, Professor. The old life seems like a dream! 
[ believe I did die. I believe my soul did go 
away and come back.” 

‘‘ So do I,” returned the savant ; “and I always 
have, and always shall, though it sounds as if 
I was as mad as a whole Bedlam to say so. 
But, never mind. We are here on earth, at all 
events, The question is, what do you mean to 
do now?” 

‘*Go back to town; send for my lawyer ; find 
out how my returning to existence (what an in- 
discretion it is, by the’ way! I feel quite guilty) 
can be rendered least a misfortune, pecuniarily, 
to any dear, loving friends and relations.” 

**You must not judge them too harshly.”’ 

**T don’t. 





No fear of that. They have only ‘ 


acted in accordance with the instincts of hy- 
manity. I should probably have done just the 
same had the cases been reversed.” 

The Doctor stood still for an instant, then 
clapped his hands, then danced a jig, and was 
only restored to his senses by dropping his 
meerschaum pipe out of his pocket, and suffer- 
ing untold agonies in a moment, for fear the 
priceless treasure might be broken. When he 
had picked up his idol, and found it uninjured, 
he exclaimed, 

‘Ah, ha! The little girl who did not feel—ja, ja/ 
Who could not cry and do threaticals? A hard- 
hearted young monster—ya, ja!’ Then he added, 
in a voice of sudden ferocity, ‘‘ Are you a perfect 
fool, you?” 

‘‘ No, I am not,”’ said Edward.’’ 

‘Good !”’ ejaculated the savant, slapping him 
on the back. ‘‘ Now let’s get to town as fast 
as wecan. I could eat another sausage !’’ 

They returned to the city. Edward sent for 
his lawyer. The fact of his being alive once ad- 
mitted and gotten over, they proceeded to busi- 
ness. Certain Nevada lands which Edward owned, 
had recently greatly risen in value; they held 
silver and gold, and there was an opportunity 
to sell to a mining company, The extra money, 
joined to the sum the savant had made for him 
in India, would enable him to bestow a comforta- 
ble fortune on his step-mother, give Marian a 
goodly marriage portion, and aid the others as 
much as it might be wise to do. 

‘* Fool !’’ cried the savant, 

‘‘Unheard of!’’ pronounced the lawyer. 

«A returned ghost must not make himself too 
unpleasant,” said Edward, with a merry laugh. 

The task of announcing his re-appearance on 
earth to his family and friends was confided to 
the lawyer, who set about it early the next morn- 
ing with a serene satisfaction which delighted 
the savant. 

At first, Mrs. Masters would not believe the 
story; the cousins were quite outrageous, de- 
clared the claimant an imposter, and threatened 
a law-suit, but they all finished by crediting the 
tale. Then Marian had hysterics—very excusa- 
bly, I think, though, as a rule, I am not in favor 
of the malady—but she had to come out of them 
unaided, for the rest were 100 busy to notice her, 
she not. being one-half the, importance in their 
eyes that she had been, on the previous day. 
Finally, everybody discovered that a good deal 
of money would still fall to everybody, and they 
all tried to be glad that Edward was alive. 

The next evening he and the sayant went up 
to the poe eu hy Hilda met them in the 
hall. 
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“I was not surprised,” she said, as soon as 
she could talk coherently, ‘‘I never believed you 
were dead. I was sure, if you had been, that 
you would have come back to see Gracie and 
me.” 

Marian had a fresh attack of spasms, was 
brought to, and heard Edward congratulating her. 

« Fenton is the best fellow in the world,”’ said 
he. “ Marian, I am awfully glad I was drowned ! 
Inever could have made you half so happy as 
he will. You are exactly suited to one another.” 

The savant unconsciously stood on one foot, 
and waved his left leg in the air, so delighted 
was he with the close of the speech. 

“Let me be first to offer my wedding-gift,”’ 
continued Edward, He pulled a jewel-case from 
his pocket, and displayed a parure of diamonds 
so magnificent that Marian nearly fainted, and 
the savant settled his left pedal extremity on the 
floor, and muttered, audibly, 

“Fool !”” 

Then Edward turned to his step-mother, and 
said, 

“ Where is Miss Maynard? My little Hilda 
has already told me of all her goodness during 
the dear child’s illness. I want to thank her.” 

But the governess had been sent away that 
morning before the lawyer arrived with his as- 
tonishing revelations. Mrs. Masters did the best 
thing that could be done under the circum- 
stances—told the truth; showing thereby that 
she possessed some heart, and a good deal of 
common sense. 

“T treated the girl like a brute,’’ said she. 
“Edward, the money was a curse to all of us! 





Your being saved may be the means of saving 
our souls; we should certainly have lost them 
otherwise.” 

There was talk (originating with Marian, and 
filtering through her aunt,) of putting off the 
wedding for awhile. 

‘* Not to he thought of!’ pronounced Edward. 
_ “It seems so indelicate !’’ sighed Mrs, Masters. 

‘* My dear friend,”’ returned Edward, he was 
goodness itself to her, but he never called her 
mother again, ‘‘ my spirit would have been sup- 
posed by you all to be rejoicing over Marian’s 
happiness. How can it be indelicate for me to 
do so in mortal shape ?” 

There was nothing more to be said. 

The wedding took place the following week. 
Grace Maynard was present. Mrs. Masters went 
herself to town to beg the ex-governess to gratify 
them all by coming. 

After the bride and groom had departed, Ed- 
ward and Grace chanced to find ‘themselves, for 
an instant, in the garden. He seized her hand, 
and said, abruptly, 

““T have been dead, and have come back te 
life. Iam all alone. I love you. Will you help 
me to get accustomed to earth once more?” 

Half an hour later, Hilda danced out of the 
shrubberies, and rushed up to them. 

««T haven’t heard a syllable,” cried she, ‘* but 
I dreamed. last night how it would be! Do let 
me kiss you both !”’ 

Always, after that, for she insisted upon living 
in their house, they professed a great respect for 
Hilda’s dreams, and, among themselves, always 
called her the ‘‘ Lrrrtz PRropHerzss.”’ 
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Daisy Bett, sweet Daisy Bell! 
In yon cottage by the mill, 
Pure and lovely did she dwell, 

Dreaming not of ill ; 
Full of brightness, full of song, 
Tripped her happy days along, 
Over dale and hill. 


Daisy Bell, sweet Daisy Bell! 
Joyous as the summer hours, 
Loving shine and shade, as well 
As her garden flowers; 
Training vines about the door, 
Till they ran the cottage o’er, 
Kissing off the showers. 
Daisy Bell, sweet Daisy Bell! 
Summer smiled, and passed sway ; 
On her life a shadow fell, 
Darkening every day; 





All her idols changed to dust, 
And her child-like faith and trust 
Seemed as fulse as they. 


Daisy Bell, sweet Daisy Bell! 
Seldom now we hear her name; 

Trusting much, and loving well, 
Till the spoiler came; 

Round her heart his toils he wove, 

In the holy name of love, 
Scorching like a flame. 


Daisy Bell, sweet Daisy Bell ! 
In thy sadness and thy blight, 
Holier love and faith may dwell, 
Hidden from our sight ; 
Some time sorrow’s cloudy pall, 
Rifted from thy soul will fall, 
Letting out the light. 
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BY T. H. ROBERTSON. 


De. Twowis Guorrazy MaYwen sat in his 
office, in one of our great western cities, with a 
léttér before him. ‘* My father’s hand,”’ he said, 
and opened the letter and read : 


..My Dear Bor:—In my last, written from 
Naples, I informed you that I should soon marry. 
Ihave married. You wish to know something of 
my wife. That is natural, She is an American ; 
was a widow. Husband's name was Blake. Her 
maiden name was Folsome—Flos Folsome. You 
have heard of the Folsomes, of Virginia? An old 
family, and a good one. Floy is very young, and 
very fair. Has one child, a daughter. Floy has 
brought me avery solid fortune, Her child is 
algo very comfortably provided for. I met Floy 
in Berlin; joined her party; traveled with her 
amonth; married her in Florence, We imme- 
diately sailed for home; landed at New York on 
Friday, and to-day (Sunday) I write this from 
my wife’s country-place. Now, my dear boy, 
td@ke a holiday, and come and see us. Floy says 
you must. She is very anxious to see you. 

“« Affectionately, your father, 
«J. 8. Marner.” 


Just as the sun was setting, a week later, he was 
aét down at the gate of “my wife’s cduntry- 
place,” in full vlew of the Blue Ridge, in one of 
the loveliest counties of Virginia. 

‘Hey!’ muttered Mr. Geoff, as he alighted, 
‘* A finer place than I had expected, even !’’ 

** Fine place!’’ repeated Geoff, as he rang the 
bell. ‘The old gentleman is in luck. Ah! Is 
my fa—ther ”* And Mr. Geoff stood bowing 
and stammering to the beautiful vision, which 
had opened the door. 

««T—er—beg pardon !” stammered Geoff again. 
“‘I have just come, and should like to see Mr. 
Mayner.” 

“Yes, sir; walkin. I will have him called,” 
answered the richest and sweetest of voices. 
‘*In here, if you please. Jane, tell your master 
there is a gentleman waiting to see him.” 

‘Yes, Miss Floy,” said the colored girl, leav- 
ing them. 

‘Miss Floy! Father’s wife! What a beau- 
tiful creature |’’ thought the, dazed Geoff. 

The “creature” was about to leave him alone. 

“ T—excuse me—I think you don’t know me.” 
And he advanced a step forward, ~ 
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She paused, and turned on him, coldly. 

“No, sir; I do not recognize you.” 

“Tam Geoff!” he exclaimed. 

To his'surprise, she made no motion whatever 
to meet him, but only exclaimed, with a liitlé 
frigider intonation, and a slight lifting of her 
eyebrows, 

“Girt 

‘*T am Geoff!” more desperately. 

‘Indeed ?” 

His fate flamed vividly: He stammered, 

*“‘T—I mean, madam, I am my father’s son. 
Oh, Lord!’ to himself, as he saw a faint smile 
flickering round her lips, at this wise remark. 

She drew herself up, and turned as if to go. 

‘© Wait a minute!” he blundered out, “ I—I 
am Geoffrey Mayner.” 

“Oh!” she cried, “that is it;” and smiling, 
she held out her hand. ‘I am very glad to see 
you.” 

Geoff grasped the hand. 

‘*And have you no other welcome for me, 
mother?” heasked. ‘I have fallen in love with 
you already. Won’t you kiss me? Won't you 
kiss your student-son ?”’ 

The hand was quickly withdrawn from his; 
the eyes swiftly swept his face; the blood suf- 
fused hers: and then she sank to a chair, and 
burst into uncontrollable laughter. 

“‘ Pray, pardon me,’’ she said, at last, ‘‘if I 
seem rude, Mr. Mayner ; but I could not help it. 
That you should take me for mamma, and call 
me mother!’ And she laughed again. 

«¢ T—what ?” 

“T am—oh! I am Floy. There is mamma. 
Mamma, Dr. Mayner has been calling me mother, 
po ea 

‘* Asking her for a kiss, which he didn’t get,” 
joined in Geoff, putting a brave face on it, as all 
shy men do when driven to desperation, and 
going up to meet his father and Mrs. Mayner, as 
they came in. 

This time he got the kiss; and he consoled 
himself by philosophizing, that if the daughter 
had declined to kiss him, he had done the next 
thing, kissed her mother. 

“And so you thought I had ‘married little 
Floy here!” said his father, joinifig in the 
general laugh, rate 

“Little Floy!’ éried Geoff, glancing, with o 
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merry twinkle in his eyes, at the tall, stylish 
girl, and feeling. wondrously at home, all at. once, 
with her. ‘* Why, you wrote me that she was a 
child; and, acting under that impression, L 
stowed in my trunk sundry packages of bonbons 
and toy-books for this litile sister of mine, whom 
I expected to sit on my knee, pull my mustache, 
and discuss the pictures with me.’’ 

“Oh !’’ laughed Floy—Floy Blake. ‘I have 
not lost my taste for bonbons; and us for the 
toy-books——”’ 

But Geoff interrupted her. 

‘Shall we carry out the programme, and dis- 
ouss the pictures, in the way I have said, « la 
big brother and little sister ?”’ 

“ And as to the toy-books, we shall find a use 
for them,” she finished, taking no notice of 
Geoff’s. question. 

And thus Geoff began his holiday in the country. 

It is not our intention to follow him during 
those swift summer days. Oh, ye denizens of 


city stores and offices, does there never come to 
you adream of a soft summer gone; a dream 
of rest, and freedom, and idleness; a dream that 
onee was not all a dream, but the sweetest, and 
swiftest, and soothingest of realities? Perhaps 


there are some of you whose dream is like Geoff’s 
was—a dream not wholly of sunny days and 
mellow skies, but of the sunny eyes and the 
mellow tones of a fair, fresh woman; of long, 
languid hours, and hours glad, and happy, and 
songful, that drift away, never to be forgotten, 
with such a companion. Pérhaps you were poor 
és our Geoff was, and she, she, the fairest, and 
purest, and best of women, in your eyes, was an 
heiress, whom ygu dared to think of but in 
secret. Ah! can you not recall how, many and 
many a time, that thouglit, with its sable wings 
of shadows, floated over your little Eden in those 
summer days, and, for the time being, cast you 
in gloom and bitterness? And then, when your 
leave of absence Lad expired, and the day had 
come, and the hour, when you must leave all 
these things, don’t you remember what a leaden 
hue the world took on, and what a leaden heart 
was under your vest, as you turned your face, 
with a sigh, back to the dreary town? 

Such were Geoff Mayner’s feelings at the end 
of that fortnight in summer, as he pressed Floy 
Blake’s hand farewell, with that hopeless look, and 
simple, dreamy **Good-by.’’ That wasall; nota 
word more. He felt that he would have died rather 
than say, what he would have liked so much to 
may, “ May I write to you?”’ And all the more, 
because she was his father’s step-daughter. For 
what would the world say? It would call him a 
fortune-hunter, and no explanation would suffice. 





Back, again, to his little dusty office ; back to 
the old life, which had lost its brightness and 
ease, went Geoff. So the days glided on, the 
autumn passed, and Christmas came. And with 
Christmas came an urgent letter from his father 
and mother, insisting that he should spend the 
holidays with them. But he looked im vain for 
a message from:Floy. ‘‘ Had she asked me,” he 
said, ‘“‘I could not have resisted. Well, it is 
best.as it is. I haye now no temptation to risk 
being called a fortune-hunter. Evidently she 
never thinks of me.’”’ But Geoff, so contradic- 
tory is human nature, was none the happier for 
coming to this conclusion, 

Mr. Geoff then proceeded to ‘decline, with 
many thanks,’ the invitation. “He was too 
busy to leave,” he said. 

The months wore on toward the summer again. 
Mr. Mayner, Sr., was not a very regular corres- 
pondent. Mrs. Mayner wrote more frequently. 
But betweea them both, Geoff never heard much 
of Floy Blake. <‘ Floy is well ;’”’ ‘ Floy is quite 
a belle,’ and such bits as these were about. all 
the information he had relative to that young lady. 
“Confound Floy!’ he would sometimes ex- 
claim.. Then he would go off into dream-land ; 
and end by kissing the letter, somewhere near 
the word Floy. Then he would say, ‘‘ what a 
fool I am,” and throw the letter in the fire. 

At last, one day in July, came a letter from 
his father. * Geoff,’ it said, *‘I write once 
more to ask you to come down, if only for a 
week or two, I have news for you. I suspect we 
are about. to lose Floy.”’ (There was a noise 
like the crumpling of letter-paper in somebody's 
hand.) ‘‘ John Creery, whom you met last sum- 
mer, has been hanging round Floy for some 
months. She has never said anything on the 
subject to me or your mother, but I am pretty 
sure she will have him; and I know John is 
crazy about her,”’ 

Geoff jumped up from his desk. “I will go!”’ 
he exclaimed, with unwonted emphasis. ‘J 
will! There’s no harm now! I will see her, 
and hear her voice! She will never know! No 
one will ever know! I'll stay just a little while, 
and then—I’ll leave her with Creery, and—and, 
come back! Yes, I'll go!’’ 

And go he did. It was in the afternoon, an- 
other summer afternoon, thut he came in sight 
of the gables among the trees. But Geoff was 
hot looking at the gables, nor the trees. Was 
not that a skirt among the shrubbery? A skirt 
and a woman, with the shining hair and match~ 
less form he knew so well? Ah, Geoff, why do 
you strain your eyes so eagerly? Why does your 
breath quicken? Is it possible that you haven't 
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conquered that old weakness? Shall a woman’s 
dress, or figure tlus affect you? But stop, look 
again |: Thereissomething'else there. Yes! a gen- 
tleman is fastening a flower in his button-hole, 
and: bowing very low over the shining hair and 
well-known form: The wearer comes toward the 
gate and through it. 

“Why, how are you, Mayner, old fellow? 
Glad to have you with us, again,” cries John 
Creery, seizing Geoff's hand, and squeezing it 
with great vigor. 

“ How’dy’ ?” drawls Geoff, a little absently, a 
little gruffly ; and thereupon leaves Mr. Creery, 
and goes toward the figure among the shrubbery. 

“*The scamp’s left a fine color on her cheeks,”’ 
muttered Geoff, as he neared the rosy, half-smi- 
ling woman. “Jupiter! ain’t she glorious !”’ 

She came forward to meet him, extending her 
hand, which he merely touched, though he felt 
as if he could crush it in his own; and again he 
heard the voice he had dreamed of for a year. 

“Oh, Geoff, how glad mother and father will 
be to see you!” They were brother and sister, 


you know, and had always called each other 
Geoff and Floy. 
“Well, Floy, I don’t suppose anybody here 


cared much to see me. And, perhaps, I did not 
desire much to come myself.” 

** You should have staid at home, then,’’ said 
Floy, with a little pout, but looking somewhat 
puzzled, yet, ah, so bewitching and tempting. 

*¢ Brothers are sometimes in the way,’’ retorted 
Geoff, half gruffly. 

«That depends——”’ answered Floy, her color 
growing a little deeper. 

“Tsay, Floy,I met him!” said Geoff, despe- 
rately. 

“« Whom ?”’ 

“Him.” 

“Oh! Mr. Creery? I thought you treated 
him rather coldly,’”’ she said, sententiously. 

“Did you? Perhaps I ought to have been 
more demonstrative, if not for his sake, for some 
one else’s. Ah?’ 

‘« You are very mysterious. But, come up to 
the house. Your father is expecting you,”’ and 
Floy led the way. 

Geoff had gone down with the intention of 
remaining two weeks. But the morning of the 
second day after his arrival, he suddenly de- 
elared, over his muffins, 

« T shall have to return to the city to-morrow.” 

* What? Dear me!’ cried Mr. and Mrs. 
Mayner, respectively. 

‘‘T shall have to return to the city to-mor- 
row,’’ he repeated, stoically. 

‘*The boy is crazy. What has happened ?’’ 





cried his. father and mother, in chorus. But Flor 
said nothing. He looked up at her, and met her 
eyes, surveying him complacently, over the cup 
from which she was sipping. 

*«Iehabod is joined to his city idols,” remark- 
ed that young person, nodding her head sagely ; 
and soon after she went out among her flowers. 

This cool indifference almost drove him insane. 
He was firm, in consequence, to every entreaty 
of his parents. He would return to-morrow, he 
said, resolutely. The truth was, he could no 
longer endure her indifference to himself. 

That afternoon he was wandering about, rest- 
lessly, among the trees, in the park. Floy was 
visiting a neighbor. At last he threw himself 
upon a rustic settee which stood under one of 
the trees. Presently the gate, near by, opened. 
He looked round quickly. It was Creery. 

John Creery was the last person he wanted to 
see just then. He leapt to his feet, and swung 
himself up among the boughs of the tree above 
the settee—a huge oak. There he concealed him- 
self, and watched. Creery passed on to the house. 
Geoff knew whom he wanted to see. After a 
little, Creery came back, looking disappointed. 
When he was opposite the settee, he stopped a 
second, then whirled round, and came straight 
toward it. He sat down, drew out a note-book, 
wrote on one of the pages, tore it out, folded it, 
wrote on it again, placed it on the settee, arose, 
and left. 

Geoff looked down at the note. There it lay. 
He could read the direction, written in a bold, 
plain hand—*‘ Miss Floy Blake.’’ ‘Just as I 
thought,” muttered Geoff. ‘‘ Wonder if this is 
their rendezvous and depositary of billet-doux. 
Nice arrangement !”’ 

Just then the gate clicked again. Creery had 
left a little to soon; for it was Floy, walking 
listlessly toward the house, her hat swinging in 
her hand, her eyes bent toward the ground. 
She, too, turned to the settee. Reaching it, she 
flung herself absently upon it, while the faintest 
of little weary sighs floated up to Geoff. 

There she sat, looking very tired, one elbow 
resting on the.arm of the settee, her cheek lying 
in her palm, gazing out toward the golden west. 
Another sigh, and something that seemed to 
Geoff like a dew-drop, fell from her cheek to the 
grass below. She arose as if to go. Then, evi- 
dently for the first time, she saw the note. 

With a little start, she stooped and took it. 
Her hand trembled perceptibly as she hastily 
opened and read it. Geoff saw the glowing color 
rise rapidly to her face. He heard a faint, happy 
exclamation; then she buried her face in her 
hands. Presently she looked up again, and read 
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the noteover; read and read, ever so long; then 
she pressed it to her lips, and after that rested ‘ 


her cheek upon it, looking again, with a glad | 


gow in her eyes, toward the golden west. 

Geoff’s face was very white—almost stern. 
« How she loves him!’’ he muttered between his 
tecth. ‘<A saint, a god, is not worthy of such 
love as that.” 

In the bitterness of his mood, he clenched his 
hand, and straightened himself up rigidly, there- 
by striking his hat against an overhanging limb. 
The next instant the hat had fallen at Floy’s feet, 
arousing her abruptly from her reveries. 

She sprang from the settee, and looked.up into 
the tree, with a frightened expression in the 
hitherto dreamy eyes. But when she discovered 
Geoff, her face grew rosy again, and she cried, a 
little spasmodically, but with a wreath of smiles, 

‘Oh, Geoff! 1s it you? How you frightened 
me |” 

Geoff looked consci itten, but stammered 
out, with a forced laugh, d 

“J—er—lI was waiting for ygu to leave. That 
is—er—— Well, I may come down now ?”’ 

She nodded her head, and smiled. Geoff slid 
from the oak, and picked up his hat. 

Then there was an embarrassing silence. 

“Let's sit down,’’ at last broke out Geoff, des- 
perately. 

They sat down. 

There was another terribly embarrassing si- 
lence. 

Floy was still very rosy, and, seemingly, very 
well contented, though she did look as if she ex- 
pected Geoff to say something. But Geoff only 
pulled his mustache, and looked out of sorts. 
After awhile, he observed, 

“You look very happy about something.” 

“Do I?” she said, archly, glancing at the note 
in her hand. 

“Ah!” continued Geoff, following her glance. 
“I see you’ve found the missive.” 

“Yes,” she replied, simply, with the most 
mysterious and sweetest of smiles. 

“Don’t you intend to answer it?”’ 

“Tf you will lend me your pencil,’’ looking up 
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at him a little shyly, but with such an unfathom- 
able, tender light in her eyes. 

He handed her the pencil moodily. He watched 
her, moodily, while she bent over the paper and 
wrote. When she had finished, she tore off her 
reply from the body of the note, and handed the 
answer, with something inexplicable in her look 
and manner, to Geoff. 

** What?’ exclaimed that astounded young 
man. ‘‘ You want me to read it?’ 

“Of course,’’ answered she, a litile startled 
and surprised, herself. 

He took it, gritting his teeth. It was only two 
lines. ‘‘ You have made me very happy, and I 
answer you, Yes, with all my soul.”’. 

Geoff swore silently, and handed it back to her. 

‘‘ Creery isa lucky fellow,’’ he said. ‘‘ Thanks 
for your confidence.” 

“Sir!” cried Floy, rising, and trembling, and 
turning a little pale. 

“‘ Why, what in the world is the matter?” cried 
Geoff, and he also rose, wholly at a loss to account 
for her altered manner. 

“Oh! oh!’ And bursting into tears, Floy 
covered her face with both hands, and walked 
rapidly toward the house. 

“‘Floy! Floy, darling, wait!’’ cried Geoff, 
following, as the truth dawned suddenly on bim. 
“Can it be? Oh, Floy, give me the note.” 

She flung it to him, passionately. 

«‘T must leave to-morrow, Floy,”’ it said. “I 
have made an effort to see you this afternoon, 
but was disappointed. I may not see you again 
before I leave. And, Fley, I cannot go away 
without telling you how I love you. Floy, dar- 
ling, may I come back for you? Leave your 
answer here, and I will find it early in the morn- 
ing, as I pass by. Forever yours, J. 

“Oh, Floy, Floy, is it possible you meant 
me?’ springing toward her, and catching her in 

hignaxms. 

When they came to explanations, Geoff asked, 

“But, Floy, why did you think I wrote the 
note? There is not a ‘J’ in my name.” 

‘Oh, I was such an ignoramus! I thought you 
were named Jeff—Thomas Jefferson Mayner.”’ 
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Buve-ziep, herald of Spring, 
Flash th ‘h the woodl 
Twitter, and whistle, and sing, 
Making the depths to ring, 
And re-echo thy wildest lay, 
Blue-bird. 
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Poised on thy beautiful wing, 
Speeding afar on thy way; 
Pleasant the tidings ye bring, 
Of sunshine, and flowers, and Spring, 
To hearts in the shadows to-day, 
Blue bird. 
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OUNTINUED FROM PAGE 70, 


CHAPTER XX. 

Tus boy, Charles, had never been subjected to 
severe military rule, for, though a swift rider 
and full of courage, when on duty, there was some- 
thing in his youth that awoke a spirit of protec- 
tion in the. brave hearts that surrounded him 
with almost tender care. Perhaps this feeling 
was intensified somewhat by the fact that this 
youth was an especial favorite with Sir Henry 
Clinton, with whom he was in some degree re- 
lated; and even Lord Howe sometimes relaxed 
his stolid dignity, and petted the handsome 
youth, as the proudest men will sometimes take 
weaker and brighter beings into their loves be- 
cause of the sunshine they bring. 

Next to a girl-child, there is, perhaps, nothing 
in humanity that appeals more closely to a brave 
heart than the.dawn of manhood in a bright, 
ambitious, innocent boy, who, brave as a lion, 
but shy from inexperience, carries some of the 
attributes of girlhood into the rougher life in 
which sentiment and fancy are so often hardened 
into power or discontent. 

Charles, or Charley, as this lad was called 
among those who loved him best, though bright 
a8 @ young eagle, and almost reckless in his in- 
experience, had a shy sweetness of disposition, 
oombined with quick energy, that won for him a 
hold on the sympathies of his fellow-men, which 
the bravest officer in the army could never have 
won with his sword. Everywhere the boy was 
beloved and received with unconscious téider- 
ness, though he was wayward at times, and petu- 
lant as a girl with those who loved him best, and 
whom he loved most devotedly. 

After that fearful adventure, in the burning 
steeple, the lad become an object of general sym. 
pathy. The crowd that had seen him surge out 
from those flaming timbers, and leap, as it were, 
into a chaos of seething elements, threaded 
through and through by the coils of a single 
rope, became wild in their admiration of the he- 
roic act. They knew nothing of the mortal dread, 
the awful delirium of terror that forced him to 
the act, but made a hero of him at once, and 
among all the brilliant officers that lighted up the 
streets of New York with gold and scarlet, this 
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one lad was the most popular and the most 
sought after. 

But Charles cared nothing for this. In fact, 
the popularity which had been won only by a 
desperate effort to save his own life, sometimes 
made him laugh, and sometimes brought tears to 
his eyes—tears of self-pity for the crouching, 
helpless thing he had been till the voice through 
that trumpet aroused him to a mad effort for life. 
For weeks after this, no military duty whatever 
was demanded of the boy. The shock he had re- 
ceived was too great for a sudden reaction, and, 
strange to say, the lad seemed to have changed 
in his very natute since then; a sadness, vague 
and unaccountable, even to himself, settled upon 
him, and, instead of seeking excitement in the 
gay scenes that followed the presence of a vic- 
torious army, he kept within doors, or wandered 
alone out into the open fields that spread, in all 
their rich greenness, over the island, above the 
square in which the City Hall now stands. 

Beset by the depressed feelings that he could 
not himself account for, the lad wandered away 
from the city, and, finding himself on the wood- 
ed banks of the East River, sat down where the 
entangled roots of a great oak tree formed a seat 
on the edge of a rock that sloped over the water, 
and, in a sad, dreamy way, watched the stream 
as it flowed with a monotonous, rushing sound, 
toward the harbor. 

The lad was young, far away from his own 
wountry, and a terrible feeling of home-sickness 
lay upon him. 

In the heart of a city, made brilliant by con- 
quest, he felt quite alone. The amusements open 
to officers of tried valor and higher rank, were 
either distasteful, or beyond the reach of his 
waning ambition. Since he had entered the 
house of Mr. Kingsford, this feeling of unrest 
had been strong upon him. That day, as he sat 
with his great, brown eyes fixed on the flow of 
the water, they grew sad to mournfulness, and 
slowly filled with tears. 

So young, so full of life, what had come over 
the boy? He was alone, and did not seem 
ashamed of his tears. Had the shock of that 
awful fire quite unmanned him? Or, more likely, 
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sill, did the tenderness and passion in those 
eyes spring from the struggles of a young heart 
in its first impetuous love for some female, older 
than himself, who had artfully or unconsciously 
startled the boy out of his tranquil youth, by 
kindness, perhaps caresses, that in perfect man- 
hood he might have prayed for in vain? Had 
Rhoda Clyde ensnared that young heart with the 
bewilderments of her attentions? Or, had he 
turned, with aspiring love, to sweet Grace Kings- 
ford, whose gentle nature had unconsciously 
aroused the first passion of his love? 

Andre had asked himself these questions many 
a time, within the last five days, and was, as we 
are, incapable of answering himself. 

Sometimes, the young man, whose experiences 
in society had been brilliant, would smile to him- 
self at the idea; but observation had taught him, 

“a3 it has most of us, that youth, in its first aspi- 
rations of love, looks upward and forward, pass- 
ing the half-blown buds of life to seize upon the 
red-leaved roses. Surely the boy was laboring 
under the depression of some immature passion 
like this, But the object, was it Rhoda Clyde, 
or Grace Kingsford ? 

Andre had watched the boy closely, but could 
not discover this secret for himself, Once or 
twice he had sought to win some token of jealousy 
by an appearance of warm interest in thése young 
ladies, by which he might detect the object of 
preference; but even there he was at fault. When 
he devoted himself to Rhoda, in that graceful, 
worldly way that challenges reciprocity, the boy 
would watch him with some anxiety at first, then 
turn away with a curl of the lip that had more 
of contempt than jealousy in it. 

Again, when the lad came suddenly into the 
drawing-room, one day, and found the Major 
leaning over Grace Kingsford, as if some unusual 
conversation had drawn forth the finer sympa- 
thies of his nature, he paused suddenly at the 
door, and such a look of mournful surprise came 
over his face that his young guardian was al- 
most assured that the sweeter and calmer loveli- 
ness of that gentle girl had enkindled a first 
passion in that young heart, a passion that his 
very youth made hopeless. 

From this might have sprung the depréssion of 
sadness that had fallen on the boy since ‘his en- 
trance into that family. Andre did not wonder 
at this when he found time to search his own 
feclings regarding these two young ladies. Rhoda 


inspired him with warm admiration; for even | 


to him her art was so blended with an appédrance 
of frank audacity, that he failed to detect it a8 & 
fault; but, with all her grace of acting, and pre- 
tence at feeling, she failed to awake in him any 





sentiment deeper than such careless gallantry as 
@ piquant and successful woman is sure to elicit 
from # man of his ardent temperament. But 
with Miss Kingsford the case was far different. 
She brought forth all that was refined and gra- 
cious in his character. For her he had a tender 
reverence, a sweet, trustful companionship, as 
far removed from the passion of love as his admi- 
ration of Rhoda was from perfect respect. With 
these feelings it seemed impossible to him that 
any one so young and heart-free as Charles Ray- 
mond surely was only a few weeks before, should 
turn one thought toward Mr. Kingsford’s protege, 
when his daughter was near. Still, he was a 
man of the world, and knew with what bewilder- 
ing fascinations a creature like that might en- 
trance an inexperienced hoy. 

One thing was certain, Charles was unhappy, 
and a spirit of gloom settled upon him more hea- 
vily every day. 

This spirit was upon him now, as he sat alone 
on that high bank, watching the waters flow, and 
the sails flutter up and down the broad stream 
like dusky or white-winged birds sporting in 
the waves. 

Among this light craft he saw a sloop; one of 
those small coasters that plied irregularly on the 
Sound, coming down from Hell-Gate with what * 
seemed to him reckless speed. Hugging the 
shore close, she slackened sail, when a few fur- 
longs above the oak-tree where he sat, and di- 
rectly threw out his anchor. 

Then three men came over her side, and én- 
tered & small boat. One of these men reeled & 
little on his feet as he'stepped into the boat, and, 
looking mote closely, Charles saw that his hands 
were knotted behind his back by a red silk hand- 
kerchief, twisted like a rope. 

The boat put off, rowed by two men in the 
uniform of British soldiers, and came swiftly 
down stream, in the shadow of the bank. 

Charles started up and looked keenly after the 
boat, for there was something in the face of the 
bound man that took away his breath. Pale as 
marble, but full of heroic life, it was turned upon 
him neither in reproach or appeal, but as if the 
luminous blue eyes were looking far off at some- 
thing no other person could ever see. The boat- 
men, catching sight of a scarlet uniform against 
the green of the oaks, saluted as they came up, 
and allowed their oars to drag a little as the 
youth let himself down the bank, and threw up 
his hand as a signal for them to stop. 

“« Bound for the city?” he questioned. 

“« Bound for head-quarters,” was the answer. 

“Draw up. I have had # long walk, and you 
shall give me a lift.” 
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The men hesitated, and looked at the young 
man sitting in the bow of the boat. y 

«It may be dangerous, your honor. We have 
this rebel in hand. He might hop ashore.’’ 

That moment the eyes of the prisoner and the 
youth met, and Charles called out, 

‘*T pledge my word for him. Draw up, I say!’’ 

Themen obeyed, Charles leaped into the boat, 
and sat down in the stern, breathing hard, 

‘‘A rebel !’’ he said, as the boat was pushed 
into the stream again. ‘‘ How do you know that?’’ 

“I told them,” said the young man, gravely. 
««A man who has fought with Washington does 
not deny the glory of it.”’ 

The prisoner was in a plain homespun dress, 
but his language was pure, his manners cour- 
teous. ‘ 

«An officer?”’ questioned Charles, lifting his 
hat. 

‘‘A captain in. % 

Before the prisoner could finish his reply, one 
of the soldiers broke in, 

‘« Lord love your honor, he is a spy !’’ 

“<A spy!” 

The lad turned pale as these words fell from 
his lips. 

“Aspy? No, no. That cannot be.” 

The prisoner bent his head, but a cloud came 
into his eyes. 

“We found him at Huntington Bay. He mis- 
took our boat for his own, and ,hailed us. But 
for that, Washington would have been wiser to- 
day than he was yesterday. The young fellow 
has a keen eye, and made good use of his time. 
Once in the hands of Lord Howe, and he will 
find his chance for that sort of work short 
enough.” 

Charles did not answer this rough speech, but 
his eyes were turned, with a look of struggling 
rympathy, on the prisoner, who was scarcely 
more than a boy himself, though a rough mili- 
tary experience had tanned his face, and given 
him an appearance of manhood. 

‘‘There must be some excuse. Tell me what 
it is. I may be able to help you,” he said, in a 
trembling voice. ‘“‘A spy? That is too dread- 
ful! The penalty-———” 

‘Ig death,’ answered the prisoner, and, for 
the first time, a pale smile trembled across his 
lips. ‘‘A felon’s death! There lies all the bit- 
terness, But even that would be nothing, if the 
object for which I must suffer had been accom- 
plished.” 

The young man spoke with deep feeling, and 
for the first time his firm lips quivered. 

“You are mad, to say so much here,” said 
Charles, now painfully interested. ‘‘ Such words 








close all chances of escape. They paralyze your 
friends.”’ 

“You are kind. I thank you. Very kind. 
But caution would be of no avail. Besides, | 
have hesitated at nothing to save my country, 
but will not even equivocate to save myself. A 
soldier’s life is always in peril; but I did not 
know till now how poor the man is who has but 
one to give.” 

“Brave man! Brave man!’’ said Charles; 
and, spite of himself, tears rushed into his eyes. 
‘¢ And for such devotion we kill each other.” 

‘¢ Men who seek liberty must be, at any time, 
ready to die,” said the prisoner, gently. 

Charles turned away his head; his chest 
heaved. He was ashamed of the tears that 
filled his eyes. 

‘*I did not hope that any one would grieve for 
me until they hear of my death, at home,’’ said 
the young man, in a broken voice. 

‘*So young! So brave! Ready to die, yet 
thinking of his home, and those who will suffer 
there,” thought Charles, bowing his head in 
painful thought. ‘Is there no way to save this 
man? Has war no relenting?”’ 

The prisoner read these thoughts in the lad’s 
face, clearly, as if they had been reflected in 
water, and they filled him with gratitude. 

«« There will be some one to feel for me,’’ was 
his thought. ‘‘ Perhaps this youth will tell them 
that I died fearlessly, and with the truth on my 
lips.”’ ; 

The boat struck against some timber-work with 
ajar. One of the men grappled it to the wharf. 

‘« Here we are,”’ he said, ‘‘ closé by head-quar 
ters. Come along, my man.”’ 

The two men walked with the prisoner, each 
holding him by the arm. Young Raymond fol- 
lowed, more troubled and pale than the young 
man himself; followed, because his strong sym- 
pathies would have it so, into the very presence 
of Lord Howe, a heavy, broad, stolid man, who, 
finding himself close upon the dinner-hour, found 
even the brief examination, that involved a brave 
man’s life, burdensome. 

*« Your name, sir?’ he demanded, with an air 
of hurried impatience, as the prisoner stood be- 
fore him, pale, erect, manly. ‘‘ Your name and 
position ay 

“‘Nathan Hale. A captain in Washington’s 
army,’ was the calm reply. 

‘‘What were you doing when these soldiers 
took you prisoner ?”’ ‘ 

“Seeking for the boat which was to take me 
back to Gen. Washington’s camp, with such in- 
formation as I had gathered after a sojourn 
among your troops on Long Island.’’ 
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«That is, you confess to being a spy?” 

“TT confess to an attempt to learn, by the best 
means in my power, your purposes of defence 
and attack.” 

Lord Howe turned to the two soldiers. 

“Have you searched him. Are any papers 
found?” 

One of the men laid two or three loose papers 
upon the table. Lord Howe leaned back in his 
great leathern easy-chair, and read them as if 
performing a task. As he was reading, the clock 
in a neghboring steeple struck the hour. Then 
he folded up the papers, tossed them on the 
table, and turned to a group of officers that stood 
behind his chair. 

“ Have patience one minute, gentlemen. We 
need not keep our dinners waiting. To-morrow, 
any time before ten o'clock, you will hang this 
young man at some place that is most convenient. 
He has confessed. There is no need of a further 
trial. Now, gentlemen, you are at liberty.” 

Lord Howe, in whose heavy and stolid body 
the blood of kings was said to ‘circulate, arose 
from his chair, took his hat from the table, and 
went out to the carriage that was waiting for 
him. 


“My lord, my lord!’’ cried young Raymond, 
following the nobleman in rash haste, his cheeks 
all aglow, his splendid eyes on fire, ‘‘ this is not 


atrial! You cannot mean it to end in death ! 
Oh, think, think! He has‘a mother—sisters, 
no doubt; some one else that may love him 
dearly.” 

Lord Howe wheeled about and looked at the 
lad in dull amazement. But when he saw the 
boy, so earnest, so recklessly passionate, wring- 
ing his hands in an agony of petition, the look 
softened into a gleam of amusement. 

“What! You, Charley ?’’ he said. ‘I might 
have guessed it. There is no accounting for the 
audacity of youth. Only you must not carry it 
too far.” 

“ My lord, my lord, I know how daring, how 
inexcusable it is; but you will have mercy on 
this young man. He loves his country 80.” 

Lord Howe groaned heavily. 

“Have a caré, my lad, and remember that 

' mercy to traitors is treason to the king.”’ 

Raymond turned pale, but ihét from lack of 
courage. When it was to save a human being, 
this stripling possessed the bravery of a hero 
with the eloquence of # passion-tossed woman. 

“This man is no common traitor, my lord.” 

“No. He is worse than thit—a'spy.” 

“ Still, still; you, who ever forgive so much 

- f© my youth, who refrain from punishing ‘me 
because of it, when I dare to throw myself in 





your path, will have mercy on him. Look, look! 
He is scarcely more than a boy; rash, like me. 
Forgive him, forgive him !’’ 

‘¢ There is but one thing a commander gives to 
spies—death !”’ 

**No, no, not death, my lord—imprisonment. 
The Jersey hulks. The old Sugar-house ; some 
lingering, nay, terrible punishment, bat not 
death. See, how full of life he is—how grandly 
he bears himself—how ready he is to die!” 

**So much the better. We take no pleasure 
in executing cowards.”’ 

*¢ But you will not——” 

‘¢ Stand back, Raymond. There is not an offi- 
cer in the army who would have dared to stop 
my progress as you have done, nor one who will 
question the justice of this young man’s sen- 
tence. Itis final. Pass on, gentlemen!’’ 

Lord Howe had become animated and stern, 
now. With a decisive wave of his hand, he 
passed on, astonished at his own forbearance, 
and, leaving the audacious petitioner standing 
alone, with sobs struggling in his throat, and 
tears in his eyes. 

**T can do nothing! I can do nothing,” he 
said, going up to Hale, who stood between his 
two captors, while a man at the table made out 
some form of committal. 

Tears stood in the young captain’s eyes, when 
he turned to answer this wild plaint. Such tears 
as gratitude wrings from the bravest heart while 
wrong and danger turn it to marble; for true 
heroism always has an underlying of tenderness 
in it, as the brightest springs steal from beneath 
hard rocks. The young man was ready to die, 
but not the less was his soul touched by the 
generous heroism of this impulsive boy. 

“You have done much,”’ he said, with a sad 
smile; “for even here it is something to know 
that I have one friend.” 

“But so helpless, so very helpless!’ cried 
Raymond, when a voice from the table cut 
through his speech with stern monotony. 

‘Here, sergeant, are your orders. Find some 
safe place for the prisoner to-night, and see that 
his dungeon is well guarded after that.’ 

The man touched his cap, took the paper, and 
hurried his charge away. 

Raymond watched the mournful group as it 
went ‘up Broadway, and was lost to sight among 
the ruins of the fire: Then he went drearily to 
Mr. Kingsford’s house, and shut himself up, sick 
at heart; © 

Before it was light, in the morning, he arose 
from a’sleepless pillow, for it had seemed all the 
time ‘as if each moment might point out some 
way of helping the young American; but time 
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passed only to confirm his utter helplessness, and 
deepen his compassion. He was ready dressed, 
having only thrown himself on the bed to pon- 
der, almost despairingly, over the means by 
which the compassion that filled his heart until 
it became a misery, might find 
With heavy eyes, and a heavier heart, the boy 
hastily bathed his face, and brushed out the soft, 
brown hair that curled around the black ribbon 
that tied it down his back, but forgot the usual 
powder in his generous haste. 

“I may not save him, but in his prison a 
friendly face may be welcome. Besides, who can 
tell, if I could only get access to Sir Henry. He 
never refuses me anything; and when he pleads, 
even Lord Howe must listen. Ten o’clock. Ah, 
a great deal may be done before ten o’clock.”’ 

A faint shudder came over the boy as he said 
this. Even with older hearts it is terrible to 
know the hour and the minute on which a fellow- 
creature must die, without the mercy of conjec- 
ture with him to whom death was strange, ex- 
cept in the swift strife of a battle-field, the sen- 
sation was awful. 

The morning was raw and cold when Charles 
went into the street. White frost lay on the 
grass, and the trees had taken richer red and 
brighter gold during the night, filling the air 
with that subtle sense of decay which makes an 
American autumn so beautiful, yet so sad. 
Charles did not know where to find the unfortu- 
nate man he sought, but, after questioning the 
sentinels still on guard, found his way up to the 
public square in which the City Hall now stands. 

Baek of the square, between Chambers street 
and the tangles of a deep swamp, over which the 
Tombs, that gloomiest of prisons, has frowned 
for many an unwholesome year, stood » Jarge, 
wooden dweiling-house, in which troops were 
quartered, and back of that a low, stone green- 
house, roofed in with dingy glass, and well stored 
with plants. 

In this place Nathan Hale had been kept all 
night under strict guard, knowing well that the 
dawn of another day must be the last. he would 
ever see on earth. 


Tt was.a sad, lonely place, more sad, even, than} 
The only sound that. 


a prison could have been. 
reached him was the dim, far-off gurgle of a 
brook which drained the, black waters. of ,the 
swamp,.now and then broken. by the hoarse 
croak. of a frog, or the pathetic oxy of a whip- 
po-wil, that seemed to lament a fate mena 
as his.qwn. 

Above him, through the thick, dim aa * 
host of stars threw. weird, black shadows around 
his feet, from the dark-leaved ; plants that. rose, 


relief in action.’ 





in motionless thickets, against the rude walls, 
No arrangements for rest or sleep had been made 
for the prisoner. He had tasted no food that 
day, and the faintness of hunger was upon him 
without its desire. Up and down, through the 
narrow stone path, left between those silent 
plants he walked, thinking, oh, how tenderly, 
of the old farm-house in Connecticut, where al! 
that he loved best on earth was sleeping; think- 
ing, also,.of one who had worshiped him from 
childhood, the fair girl whose soul would be 
widowed the next-day. 

No seat, no bed! Nothing but those weird 
shadows to wander through. No light but the 
gold of the stars broken on the glass overhead. 
The stillness was awful: the cry of that lone 
night-bird was maddening. To him it seemed 
perched on the cross-beams of a gallows, calling 
him mournfully. 

Gleams of light sometimes fell upon the young 
hero’s face, revealing it very pale; but his eyes 
were luminous, and his head uplifted itself 
bravely among the shadows. Sometimes his bo- 
som heaved, and a moan broke from his lips. 
Qnce he spoke, with a passionate outbreak, that 
made the sentinels on guard pause in their eter- 
nal tread around the building. 

** Oh, that I had stood one“ minute in the pre- 
sence of my commander! A few words would 
have told him all that I have gathered, and for 
each word I would. gladly have given a life. But 
now, now, the good I might have done perishes 
with me. Ah, the bitterness of death lies in 
that,!”” 

Thus, sometimes speaking to himself, some- 
times pausing, in solemn thought, Nathan Hale 
passed that awful night. When the day broke, 
he knocked ,gently on the door of the green- 
house. 

This summons was answered, gruffly, from the 
other side. 

*« Well, what’s wanting ?”’ 

“It is daylight, now. Could I see a clergy- 
man ?’’ 

Hale’s yoice was calm—even gentle. He was 
not afraid to die, but, the braver a man is, the 
snore humbly.doegs he approach bis God. ‘There 
was no audacity in this young man’s courage. 


In him it. was a grand principle, by no means an 


excitement. 

“Could you see a clergyman? Why, there is 
nota chaplain out of his bed at this hour. Be 
sides, who is to call one? Neither I, nor my 
comrades. .That. would be a famous chance for 
eutting your stick. No, no; ask for something 


reasonable, my man.” 
Hale drew back from the door, seated himself 
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on the box from which an orange-tree was grow- 
ing and covered his face with both hands. He 
yas thinking of his home, and the prayers that 
night and morning had consecrated it ever since 
hisrememberance ; of his mother, his—— 

Here his heart seemed to break. Great tears 
forced themselves through his fingers, and his 
whole frame trembled with anguish, not. for him- 
self, not that he must suffer an ignominious 
death, but from compassion for the grief that 
must fall upon those he loved best on-earth. 

As for the manner of his death, the young 
man gave little thought. He was, about to die 
for his country, how, or where scarcely troubled 
him; but his heart was full of the old home, 
and welled over with intense pity for its in- 
mates. 

Nathan Hale thought next of his soul, of that 
after life upon whose verge he was treading 
bravely, but with such solemn reverence as gives 
boldness to courage. 

Again he knocked at the green-house door. 

“Well, my man, what is it? Getting restless, 
hey?’ said the sentinel. 

“A Bible. Will no one give\me a Bible? I 
could read it now.”’ 

“A Bible? As if his majesty’s-sdldiers went 
No, 


on duty with Testaments in their pockets! 
no, young man, we haven’t got:such a thing 


” 


among us. 

“What is this !' What are you refusing to this 
poor gentleman ?”’ questioned a voice at the sen- 
tinel’s elbow. 

“Why, pen, ink, and. paper; 'thatiwas the first 
thing he wanted after we got him here. As if 
we carried such things in our knapsacks,”’ 

“ Open the door. . I-wouldispeak with him.”’ 

The sentinel hesitated, but opened the door at 
last, with evident reluctance, and, Raymond went 
into Hale’s prison, lighting up;the sombre green 
with the scarlet of his dress, but. with # counte- 
nance sadly pale and troubled. 

*‘Lhave done my best; but, God help us, they 
will not listen.’’ . 

“You ‘have been more than kind,’’ answered 
Hale, with a faint, sweet smile. ‘Still, I am 
sorry that you have solicited; merey: forme.” 

‘Sorry? I would ‘have knelt, to them, but it 
was of no use. I can.do you mo good,” an- 
swered the youth, with a gesture of passionate 
grief. 

“You have done me good—so mé¢h, 60 much. 
we sympathy, your kindness, God bless you 

it!” 

Raymond dashed a hand across his eyes. 

“Tears are not for a soldier,” he said; “but 
leould cry like a girl.” 





Hale could not speak, but reached forth his 

and. 

«You were asking for something ? That wretch 
outside was refusing it. Can I help you?’’ fal- 
tered the youth. 

‘*T have so little time. A line to my parents, 
to another who is very dear to me, would hurt 
no one,” answered Hale, with pathetic gentle- 
ness. 

‘«Raymond went to the door, and dashed his 
hand against it. 

‘‘Bring pen, ink, and paper, this instant! 
Orders! Who cares for your orders? I say he 
shall have them. Go!’’ 

The sentinel went away, muttering harshly. 
He had not far to go, and soon came back, bear- 
ing a great black ink-stand, a well-used quill, 
pen, and some sheets of soiled paper. 

Raymond took ‘them from his hand, looking 
keenly around for something to write on. 

‘« Neither bench or stool.’’ 

‘And no time for waiting,’’ said the soldier, 
looking at the glass roof, on which the morning 
sun was darting gleams of gold. 

Raymond seized the orange-tree by its strong 
stem, and made an effort to tear it up, but 
paused, breathless, with his foot on the large 
green box on which it was rooted. 

««J—1\tremble! I have no power!’’ he said, 
piteously. ‘‘Here, you jailor. Too much feel- 
ing will never take away yourburly strength. Pull 
up the tree; turn'the box over. Now, my friend, 
my poor, dear friend, write to those dear ones. 
God help them! God forgive us!’ 

Hale took the pen eagerly, and knelt down by 
the box, steadying his hand a little before he be- 
gan to write. 

‘* There was something élse that.you refused,” 
questioned Raymond, in a low voice, of the sen- 
tinel. ‘*Oh, I remember—a Bible.’’ 

‘* And the chaplain.” 

One glance at the kneeling prisoner, another 
at the sun, and Raymond left the green-house. 

Passing swiftly along the outskirts of the City 
Park, he paused abruptly, for directly in his 
path stood a rude frame-work of timber; nothing 
more than a stout post and cross-beam, to which 
a man was attaching something, that brought.a 
cry of dismay from the pallid lips of the boy. 
Then he turned and passed on. He had:half a 
mile to;walk, and every moment. seemed an eter- 
nity to him then. 

Back,.to Mr. Kingsford’s house the lad ran, 
reached his. own room, seized his pocket-Bible, 
that lay on his table, and rushed into the street 
again. 

A man was loitering in front of a mansion, 
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somewhat above the Bowling Green, enjoying the 
crisp morning air. He saw the lad coming ea- 
gerly toward him, and moved leisurely toward 
the gate, wondering at the wild’ appeal in that 
young face. 

“Come with me! There is one up yonder 
who is in need of help, such only as a man of 
God can give. Quickly, quickly, or it will be 
too late |” 

The chaplain asked no questions. The wild 
eyes and pallid face, turned so beseechingly to 
his, were enough. 

“* Which way ?’’ he said. 

“Up yonder. This side of the swamp-land 
there is a gallows built, and a brave man wait- 
ing. Come!” 

On they went in breathless silence, the boy 
grasping his Bible in one hand, the chaplain 
pale, awe-struck, but calmer than his young 
companion. 

As they approached the Park, a crowd was col- 
lecting there, closing around one spot, like bees 
driven out from a hive. Under the rich gor- 


geousness of the maples, this black mass looked } 
ominous, it grew and swelled so fearfully. 
‘This way,” said Raymond, piercing the out- 


skirts of the crowd. ‘His prison is——” 

The lad broke off, gasping for breath; for the 
crowd broke, leaving way for a cart on two heavy 
wheels, which was drawn slowly toward the gal- 
lows, revealed in all its gloomy details by this 
sudden movement of the people. 

Behind this cart, walking erect, with his face 
uplifted, and his step firm, Nathan Hale walked 
between his guards. 

Raymond held up the Bible, and would have 
cried out, but his tongue refused all utterance; 
his white lips refused to stir. He saw the cart 
rumble up beneath the gallows, wheel clumsily 
around, until the horse faced the crowd. He 
saw Hale step into the cart, plant himself firmly 
there, and turn his grand face on the crowd. A 
smile was on his lips, the fire of a noble exaltation 
enkindled his features with more than a martyr’s 
enthusiasm. His voite rang out upon the bright 
morning air, clear as a clarion tone. 

‘‘ Only this do I regret, that I have but one life 
to give for my country.” 

Raymond felt these words in every pulse of 
his heart, but he saw nothing more. Both hands 





were pressed to his face; the crowd around him 
turned into a chaos of darkness. ; 
That day, while Charles Raymond sat in the 
darkness of his room, haunted by that solemn } 
reality, that had all the vague horrors of a dream 
to him, the English chaplain found his way to 





the green-house in which Nathan Hale spent the 


last hours of his life. There he found the up- 
rooted orange-tree shedding its white blossoms 
on the earth, some scraps of torn paper, and the 
box on which a pen was lying, but no human 
creature. The sentinels had abandoned their 
posts, for there was nothing left to guard. 

By-and-by, as the chaplain waited, a man 
came that way, saw the prostrate tree, and taking 
it up, replaced it in the box, packing the earth 
tenderly around its roots, then trampling the 
pen and fragments of paper down with his feet, he 
was preparing to go out, when the chaplain spoke, 

**The man who died left some letters to be 
sent to his friends. Where can I find them?” 

‘* There !"” answered the gardener, pointing to 
the trampled papers. “‘ The soldier tore them up. 
What else could a Yankee spy expect?” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

‘‘ Dip I ever love Arnold so?” 

As Cleopatra questioned her attendant cer- 
turies ago, regarding her hero lovers, Rhoda Clyd: 
uttered this passionate interrogation. 

“‘ Did I ever love Arnold so?” 

Her burning cheeks, the smouldering fire in 
her eyes, the long-drawn sigh that followed her 
speech, were answer enough. Yes, just so had 
she loved Arnold, and to the end of her life 
would love any man, with selfish passion and in- 
tense egotism; with increased thirst for the in- 
toxication of vanity which often answers for the 
ambition of such women, but not with her. 

“Ah, if I did—if I did, it is pleasant for to 
hate him now. To love one man, and hate an- 
other, gives to me @ double draught of passion, 
as bitter drinks lend us a keener appetite for 
dainties. Besides, I never loved him as—as— 
Ah, it is his knock !” 

Rhoda Clyde was in the drawing-room, wait- 
ing, with all her native impatience, for the sig- 
nal that made the heart leap in her bosom now. 
Glancing into a mirror that hung over the man- 
tel-piece, in a carved and gilded frame, which 
took in her lithe figure to the waist, she hastily 
pushed back a stray cur], re-arranged a knot of 
scarlet ribbon in her hair, and feeling that the 


} very impatience of love had given a wenderful 


glow of beauty to her face, went softly to the 
door, and looked through, fearful that Major 
Andre might pass by and not see her. 

It was not Major Andre, but a countrymal, 
who carried a basket of fruit on his arm. When 
Rhoda looked out, this man was speaking 
Nelse, and something in his voice struck her # 
more refined than his coarse garments and app* 
rent occupation warranted. 
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“ What is it, Nelse?’’ she questioned, step- 
ping into the hall, and looking earnestly at the 
man. 

Nelse did not reply at first, but leaning over 
the under-leaf of the door, seemed disposed to go 
into an examination of the case himself. 

“Yes,”’ he said. ‘‘ Dis am marse Kingsford’s 
house; but wegitable men, and sich, alers go 
round ter de kitchen-door.’’ 

Nelse placed some emphasis on this peculiar 
way of pronouncing vegetables, as it was an ac- 
complishment he had picked up in New York, 
and belonged, as he proudly reflected, to ‘‘dem 
ol fust family Knickenbockers, dat was a tryin’ 
ter ekerlize demselves wid de grandee gemmen 
of Philerdelpher.”’ 

Rhoda examined the strange man’s face keenly 
while Nelse was speaking, and thought that 
she discovered the faint flicker of a smile pass 
over it.. 

“If there is a back-way, I did not know of it,” 
he said. ‘‘ Besides, I was told to give this bas- 
ket into the young lady’s own hands, and couldn’t 
expect to find her in the kitchen.”’ 


“Tn dat respect, you am sensible. But which 


ob de young ladies ob dis family does yer want 
ter give up dem pears ter—bein’ two—which ?”’ 


“It was Miss Kingsford I was to ask for.’’ 
“Jes so. Ob course, yer don’t ’spect her ter 


come down and lug dat ar basket up stairs wid ' 


her own hands!’’ 

“Tt—it is very small, and half-full of flowers. 
No weight worth speaking ef,” said the man, 
rather anxiously. ‘ Besides, I was told by the 
gentleman to give it to no one else.”’ 

“The gmman? What gemman?’ 

“ An officer, I took him to be, who came down 
to, the boat, and picked out the best fruit we 
had.” 

Nelse broke into a mellow laugh. 

“An officer! I kin guess who it am. Dat 
Major Andre! Bet acookey itam him. Great 
feller for de fair sect. But am yer sartin it 
wasn’t for Miss Rhoder?”’ 

“No, no! Iam sure it was for Miss Kings- 
ford.”’ 

“Well, hist it ober de door, and I’ll take it up 
to her wid my own hands,”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“No mistake, now.” , 

“But I would rather see the lady. Perhaps 
she wouldn’t mind coming to the door a minute. 
The gentleman was so particular.’’ 

“ Knickenbocker ladies kin demean demselves 
ef dey want ter; but dat ain’t Philadelpher 
style. Jes hand ober dem pears, an’ I'll deliber 
em safe an’ sure.” 

Vor. LXX.—10 





The man, with evident reluctance, handed the 
basket over the. closed leaf of the door, and 
turnedaway. He had seen the flutter of a lady's 
garments within the drawing-room, and, pausing 
on the door-step, strove to gain a view of her 
face; but Rhoda shrank back, and he went away, 
looking wistfully at the house as he passed down 
the street. 

When Nelse passed up the hall, carrying the 
basket of fruit in his hand, Rhoda interrupted 
him. 

«« How beautiful !’’ she said. 
rich they smell !’’ 

‘* Dey am ripe, an’ awful scarce crooked-neck 
bell-pears, ebery one of’em. Won’t de young 
miss jump at ’em?’’ 

Rhoda had reached forth her hand, as if to 
take the basket, but Nelse held it aloof. 

‘«« Mustn’t touch ’em!’’ he said. 

‘Just for a moment, Nelse,”’ said the girl, © 
laughing. ‘‘ Miss Grace will never miss a good, 
full breath of the perfume. I'll promise not to 
eat one.” 

‘‘Jis take a sniff, if dat is all you want,’’ said 
Nelse. . 

‘That is all Nelse. It is so long since I have 
seen a basket of fresh fruit like that. It seems 
a pity to break it up. There, now, let me take 
it a minute, while you bring me a glass of water.”’ 

Nelse gave up the basket. Quick as lightning, 
Rhoda darted into the drawing-room, and sat 
down with the pretty, painted thing in her lap, 
into which she tumbled half the pears, searching 
among the flowers in which they were packed 
with eager haste. She found a scrap of paper 
twisted into the smallest possible compass. Her 
fingers trembled as she untwisted it, and her 
eyes blazed as she read. 

Nelse was coming back. In the twinkling of 
an eye she had folded the paper, replaced it 
among the flowers, heaped the fruit upon it, and 
stepped forward to meet the old servant. 

‘Here, take them at once! They tempt one 
so. I absolutely feel wicked enough to steal 
one,”’ she said, taking the glass of water Nelse 
held toward her, and giving up the basket witha 
pretty gesture of regret. ‘‘ They are delicious !”’ 

Grace Kingsford was in her mother’s room 
when this basket was brought to her. There, 
also, the lad,. Raymond, had come, in the after- 
noon; for the awful scene he had witnessed that 
morning made continuous solitude unbearable 
His sympathies had been so completely aroused, 
his nerves so shaken, that he sought the society 
of these gentle ladies as an absolute refuge. 
Nothing could have tempted him to speak of the 
thoughts that still haunted him, but their im- 


** How ripe and 
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press was on his pale face, and his heavy eyes 
were full of anguish. 

When Mrs. Kingsford saw the pears, she 
reached out her hand with a cry of delight; for, 
in the neighborhood of armies, no tree was per- 
mitted to ripen its fruit; and beyond the abso- 
lute track of war few ventured to bring it to 
market. 

‘* Pears,” she said, with the quiek longing of 
a convalescent. ‘Oh, where can they have come 
from ?’’ 

Grace took the basket, and her face brighiten- 
ed when she saw such eager longing in her mo- 
ther’s eyes. 

‘* For me?’ questioned the lady, looking at 
Nelse as Grace knelt before her,’ and held up the 
basket. 

‘‘No matter who they are for. Choose the 
ripest and the best, to begin with,’’ said Grace, 
"testing the golden sides of the fruit with her fin- 
gers. ‘Take this, it is perfect. The very per- 
fume is a temptation.” 

Mrs. Kingsford took the pear eagerly, and 
buried her teeth in its golden side. 

Grace watched her with sparkling eyes, then 
carried her basket to Raymond, who took one of 
the pears languidly, but did not eat it. 

“Ah, you did not search for the best,”’ said 
Grace, observing this. ‘‘ Let me choose a finer 
one.” 

Sitting down, the girl poured the fruit into 
her lap, and began mellowing it with her fingers, 
as she had tested the others. 

“There is a delicious one, just ripe enough,” 
she said. ‘Eat this, and keep the other till to- 
morrow.” 

Raymond accepted that also, but indifferently. 
He had no heart for self-indulgence of any kind, 
just then. 

As Grace put the pears back, her eyes fell 
upon the twisted paper that lay among the flow- 
ers which had bedded them. Quick alarm drove 
the smile from her lips, and she held the paper 
a moment as if fearful of reading it. Then, 
thinking herself unobserved, or, perhaps, too 
much agitated for caution, she unfolded the pa- 
per, and glanced over it. 

Raymond was looking at her with his sad, 
heavy eyes, still laden with trouble. He saw the 
smile die from her face, and all the delicate color 
on her lips and cheek go with it. He also saw 
that her hand shook as it closed over the scrap 
of paper, and that she cast a hurried glance at 
her mother, as if some grave doubt checked her 
speech. 

Raymond saw all this, and wondered at it. 
What secret could that scrap of paper contain? 





Why did that sweet face turn so deadly white? 
Perhaps he was in the way; the girl might wish 
to speak with her mother alone. 

Raymond arose, and went out. He had no 
heart for solitude, and descended to the drawing- 
room, where Rhoda Clyde was walking to and 
fro with her usual movement of unrest, when 
some project was forming in her mind. She 
turned upon him suddenly. 

‘Why, what ails you? I never saw a face so 
woe-begone,”’ she said, smiling upon him. « What 
has come over you, since morning?” 

Raymond had no dread of arousing pitifal 
sympathy in the heart of that strange girl, and 
spoke out the painful thoughts that possessed 
him. 

“This morning I saw a brave man put to 
death,”’ he said, with a shudder. 

‘*A brave man? Surely you do not mean the 
Yankee spy, whom our soldiers hung this morn- 
ing,’’ she said, with a curl of scorn on her red 
lips. 

*< Yes, I mean that man,” answered the lad. 
‘* It was a cruel death. They gave him no merey. 
Still he was an educated gentleman.”’ 

“An educated gentleman, and caught as a 
spy! Such things may exist in the rebel army. 
They do, I am aware of that. Indeed, I should 
not advise your people to take down the gallows. 
There may be another gentleman ready for it 
within the next twenty-four hours.” 

A cruel smile curled the girl's lips as she said 
this, which made the blood run cold in Charley 
Raymond’s veins. Spite of himself, he connected 
these words with the paper he had seen in Miss 
Kingsford’s hands. 

*©You would hardly exult over the thought, 
had you witnessed the scene this morning,”:he 
said. ‘Even you would have turned from it, 
faint with sympathy.” 

‘Sympathy with aspy? Never!” 

‘« Well, as this poor gentleman is beyond our 
reach, and no other is in danger, we will not 
talk about it.” 

‘“*No other in danger? But no matter—of 
course not. Disguises are so perfect in these 
days. Only this; when Major Andre comes in, 
tell him that I have something to say that will 
interest him.” 

‘* Major Andre,” 
fale face kindled up. 
him.” 

‘You seem displeased !’’ 

**No, no. I will give your message.” 

Rhoda looked after the lad, as he left the 
room, and shook her head. 

‘I do not understand the fellow. Do what ! 


repeated the lad, and his 
“Ah, yes; I will tell 
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will, he keeps me at arm’s-length. Surely, I 
must have lost some power when a boy like that 
persists in disliking me. But this other thing; 
I must have no confidants. Mr. Kingsford must 
only know that I have swept this man from his 
path when I need his influence most. No, no. 
It must be_my act, and mine must be the re- 
ward.” 

Haif an hour after this interview in the parlor, 
Raymond met Nelse in the hall, with a letter in 
his hand. 

“Marse Raymond,” he said, eyeing the di- 
rection with his head on one side, as if he un- 
derstood every word of it. ‘‘ Philerdelpher writin’ 
Ise used ter, but dese York crow-tracks beats me. 
Jest see if you can make de ’scription out.”’ 

Raymond took the letter, and recognized Miss 
Clyde’s hand-writing. 

“ Adjutant-General. Head-quarters,”’ he read, 
with astonishment. <‘‘ No. name—only that.” 

“Where am dat Head-quarters street?’’ ques- 
tioned Nelse. ‘Ise got to go thar right away.” 

“Tam going in that direction, and will de- 
liver it for you,” said Raymond, suddenly, as if 
some new thought had struck him. 

“But Miss Rhoda interdicted me ter give dis 
‘dentical paper with my.own hands.”’ 

“ Exactly. I will do it for you.” 

Raymond took the letter without further parley, 
and left the house. 

Nelse stood a moment combing out the silver- 
gray wool on his temples with one hand, puzzled 
by this sudden movement. 

“Well, it don’t make no sort ob difference 

which ob us duz it, so long as it’s done. So dis 
darkey ’ll just keep a close lip, and say nuffin’ 
"bout der way dat letter ’s been kidnappered. 
Dar goes der bell!” : 
* Raymond was quick-witted, and, just now, 
beset with vague apprehensions. The unguarded 
words of Rhoda Clyde, the scrap of paper that 
had so suddenly quenched the blood in Grace 
Kingsford’s face, the strange man who had 
brought the fruit, and, above all, that letter in 
his hand, directed to an Adjutant-general, by 
his title alone, the writer being, no doubt, igno- 
rant of his name, all warned him of some mys- 
terious complication that seemed to threaten Grace 
Kingsford, or some person that must be dear to 
her. He remembered the pallor that swept her 
beautiful face, with keen sympathy. 

“T will find it all out. I will help her if I 
can,’ he said. ‘First, this letter !’’ 

The Adjutant-general was at his desk when 
Raymond took the letter in. The youth was 
known to the officer, who smiled a pleasant. 
greeting when he toek the missive from his hand. 





‘‘ This is strange!’’ he said, perusing the paper. 
‘«It would seem to put us on the track of another 
spy. Do you know the writer ?”’ ; 

‘“«T received the note from a colored man who 
seemed puzzled about the person he was to de- 
liver it to; so I brought it in myself.” 

‘It is brief enough, and clear enough,’’ said 
the Adjutant-general, handing Raymond the note. 
«A woman’s handwriting, you see.”’ 

Raymond read the note. 

‘* Between seven and eight o’clock, this night, 
a member of the Rebel Congress, who is on his 
way to Washington’s camp, will meet another 
person at the Bowling Green. He comes to 
gather information ; is, in short, a spy, disguised 
like a market-man.”’ 

Raymond understood everything now. An- 
other military execution was in progress. The 
awful scene ofsthat very morning was to be re- 
enacted, at the instigation of Rhoda Clyde. 

“You will act upon it, I suppose,’’ he said, 
returning the note. 

‘Of course. I will give orders at once.” 

The lad saluted, and went his way. 

That night, while Grace Kingsford was talking 
with her lover, under the crimson-leaved trees 
of the Bowling Green, the shadowy person who 
came with such still swiftness across the frosted 
grass was Charles Raymond. 

“Go! Goat once! A squad of men have left 
head-quarters in search of you,’’ he said, in a 
suppressed voice. ‘Go!’ 

Grace uttered a cry of dismay, and clung to 
her lover, who pressed her, with one, desperate 
embrace, to his heart. Then he reached out his 
hand to Raymond, and wrung his with passion- 
ate gratitude. 

«Take care of her.’’ 

‘“‘T will, I will! To the left—through yonder 
clump of trees. They will come the other way.” 

Barringford gently forced the clinging arms 
of Grace from his neck, pressed both her trem- 
bling hands to his lips, before he dropped them, 
and fled. The persons he had left watched him 
keenly till his figure was engulfed in the blacker 
shadow of the trees; then each of them drew a 
long, deep breath. 

‘‘Courage, courage,’ said Raymond, in an 
eager, trembling voice. ‘‘Everything depends 
on us now. Remember, we are friends, lovers, 
even. Put your arm through mine. It is a 
pleasant evening, ani we are out a little late. 
There: lean on me. I tremblé a little, also, bu: 
not much, Never mind. Of course, a squa*' 
of soldiers coming upon a fellow, walking ou: 
quietly, in this way, is enough to startle any 
lady. There, now, I hear them coming. Half a 
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dozen are gliding through the shadows at once. 
Let us walk quietly into the moonlight.” 

Grace took courage, and, leaning on Raymond, 
moved into tue open space. That instant a man 
came out from the shelter of a neighboring maple, 
and confronted them. Observing the scarlet of 
a British uniform, the man touched his cap, and 
drew back, while the young people walked on 
with apparent unconcern. Twice, during as 
many minutes, like shadows crossed their path. 
Each time the man saluted, and passed on. But 
as they reached the open street, Raymond saw 
that several of these soldiers followed cautiously. 
He took no apparent notice, but knocked lei- 


surely at Mr. Kingsford’s door, and the two 
went in. 

Lights were aglow in the drawing-room. Cross- 
ing them, like a restless shadow, Rhoda Clyde 
moved to and fro, until the clang of the great 
knocker brought her to the door, wild, eager, 
burning with impatience. When she saw Grace 
and Raymond moving quietly toward the stair- 
case, the color fléd from her lips, and she re- 
treated into the room. 

“With that boy! What does it mean ?’’ sho 
muttered, closing her hand with a fierce grip. 
‘Can he have failed to meet her ?”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








MEMORY BELLS. 


BY MRS. 


A TENDER joy is creeping now, 
Along my pensive, troubled brow, 
. The thrilling of my lover's vow, 
In days by-gone; 
An altar where the heart will bow, 
When shades come on. 


The spell can never lose its sway, 

Nor youthful joys in life decay, 

Nor mem’ry of that brightest day, 
In sweet spring-time, 

When roaming on from grave to gay, 
In love's blest clime. 


Then came a bright, new world to me, 
With witching hours, and songs of glee, 
A bridal morn, and sunshine free 
Within the heart, 
The charms of glad reality 
New life imparts. 


My woman’s heart, with mystic gleam, 
Now dreams again its youthful dreams, 
Comparing with the onward stream 
Bright childhood’s hour; 
And find amid time’s fading beams, 
A withered flower, 


EMMA DIX, 


Pale flowers now bloom beside her grave; 
There was no power or prayer to save 
My Earlie from the darksome grave ; 
God cheer me now! 
And safely o’er the raging waves 
To guide my prow. 


Oh ! who can bear the message grim, 

That bids us lip the sparkling brim, 

To watch the bubble lightly skim, 
Then melt in air; 

To touch the gold and silver rim, 
And find despair. 


Oh, God! the memory bells that chime 

By ruder touch of Father Time, 

Are whisperings from thy golden clime, 
To trust in Thee; 

I'll hush this trobbing heart of mine, 
For love so free, 


Oh, memory bells and memory flowers ! 
That knell or tell the passing hours 
In sunshine spent, or shadowed bowers, 
A joy or sting; 
My spirit either soars or cowers 
With thoughts ye bring. 








THE AFT 


BY MRS. 


Ou! hasten, southwind, with your dreamy sweetness, 
Across the purple hill-tops mildly blow ; 

Oh ! lily-leaves, in 8 "s full Pp 88, 
Dwift o’er the violet-beds your scented snow. 


Oh! pure white lilies, press your tear-moist fingers 
Within this weary, toil-worn hand of mine ; 

The memory of your fragrant kisses lingers, 
And wakes my muse with ecstasy divine. 





Oh, southwind! whisper low your loving story ; 
In fond embrace my drooping form enfold ; 


MARY E. 
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Till royal Summer, robed in regal glory, 
Reflects the imagery of Heaven's gold. 


E’en now, I breathe the scent of Summer flowers ; 
And press the emerald turf, like cider-down, 

And dream, sweet dreams, amid the fairy bowers, 
Whose queen, Titania, weaves her violet crown. 


What matters it that dreary winds are sighing? 
What matters it, my hours of toil and pain? 

Though brightest hopes of early Spring are dying, 
They'll bloom again when comes the after-rain. 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS ETC. 


BY EMILY H, 


We give, first, this month, a pretty design for 
making-up a calico. This is one of those pin 


stripes in two shades of brown, gray, or blue. 
The under-skirt is trimmed with two bias bands 
of the calico, stitched down with a narrow strip, 
lengthwise, of the material, for a heading, top 
and bottom, of the bias band. These bands are 
three or four inches wide, as may be preferred. 
The over-skirt is cut precisely like the under 
one, and finished on the edge with a bias band, 
one and a half inches wide, stitched by the ma- 
shine. Loop at the sides and back. This band 
is of a solid-colored calico, or (cambric it is called 
when in a solid color) to correspond with the 
rest of the dress. The close-fitting basque has 
one narrow bias band, one inch wide, directly 
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down the back seam ; one the same width finishes 
the edge; and asecdnd one is placed on both 
sides of the centre one of the back, and is con- 
tinued around the basque, and up the fronts, 
forming a trimming there to correspond with the 
back. Coat-sleeves, with three bias bands at the 
wrist, edged with a bias ruffle to fall over the 
hand. A narrow standing-collar is added at the 
neck. This design is particularly fitted for wash 
goods, as it is easily ironed. Two yards of the — 
solid-colored calico will trim this dress, but it 
will look very nicely with all the trimming like 
that upon the under-skirt, if the plain calico can- 
not be had to match. Even a calico dress can 
be made to look stylish; and one made after 
this model cannot fail to be so. 


Above is @ house-dress for a young lady, made 
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of organdy lawn, with a printed border. The 
under-skirt has two ruffles, gathered, and not 
very full, the lower one six inches deep, the 
upper one five inches, Use a strip of the bor- 
dering for a heading to the upper flounce. The 
tunic has an apron front, finished with one row 
of the bordering. A bow and long sash-ends, 
edged with the border, ornaments the back. The 
basque is cut plain and round, except in the 
centre of the back, where a plaited postillion is 
added. Around the neck and down the front a 
ruffle is placed, coming from under the border 
which trims the basque in front. Close-fitting 
coat-sleeves, bordered around the hand, slit up 
the back seam six inches, and finished with but- 
ton-holes and buttons, at pleasure. These lawns 
usually come in dress patterns of fifteen to sixteen 
yards, and the border is printed upon one or 
both selvage edges. Tear off the width required 
for the flounces, and use the centre plain part 
for the skirt, waist, etc. Cost from twenty-five 
cents up to fifty. 

We give next a bathing-dress of brown serge, 


trimmed with bands, cuffs, collar, and sash of 
white flannel, or muslin. The trousers come 
about half way below the knee. 

In the front of the number we give a bathing- 


suit for a young lady, made of dark-blue flannel 
or serge. Rather long trousers, trimmed at the 
bottom with three rows of black or white braid. 
Blouse, with short or long sleeves, and deep, 
sailor collar, trimmed with three rows of braid. 
Belt to correspond. 

We also give, in the front of the number, a 
child’s bathing-dress of red serge. Short trou- 
sers to the knee, bound with white braid. Blouse, 
buttoning down the front, with white buttons. 
Sailor collar, and short sleeves, also bound with 
white braid. Cotton braid is the best. 

We also give, in the front of the number, a 


; bathing-dress for a young girl, of white flannel, 


trimmed with scalloped bands of red flannel or 
delaine. Buttons covered with the same ma- 
terial. The belt, neck-trimming, and sleeve- 
trimming also of the red. Trousers to corres- 
pond with the dress. 


Next is a little girl’s dress of four years. It 


is made of plaid mohair, serge, or calicu. One 
skirt, with three ruffles on the edge, cut out in 
scallaps, forms the trimming; the upper ruffle 
is headed by a narrow band or braid. A sailor 
waist, with collar trimmed with two bands or 
braids to correspond. Coat-sleeves, with three 
ruffles like the skirt. Sash of the same, tied in 
a knot at the back, completes this little costume. 
For wash dresses, worsted braid may be used, 
or white or solid-colored cambric for trim- 
mings. 

Next is an infant’s flannel skirt for first use. 





It needs but little deseription. Use fine Ballad- 
vale flannel, and make the waist of linen. Open 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





at the side in front, and tie together with fine 
linen tape. The shoulder-strap may be used, or 
not, as preferred ; but it is considered an im- 
provement. 5 


Next is the under-skirt of dimity or cambric. 
Ahem and group of seven fine tucks is all the 
ornamentation. The waist is of fine linen, and 
has little sleeves. Neck and sleeves edged with 
narrow Valenciennes lace. 





In the front of the number, we give a baby's 
bib of nainsook, with some fine wadding bet ween, 
and, then quilted in diamonds. A dot or star is 
embroidered in each diamond. A simple braiding- 
pattern and button-hole edge completes the bib. 


ALPHABETS FOR MARKING. 




















MONOGRAM. 





CERISSE BODICE FOR A MISS OF SIXTEEN. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, a charming new-style sixteen, or thereabouts. We also give @ di 


bodice, called the ‘‘@erisse,’”’ for a young lady of § gram by which to cut it out. 
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DIAGRAM FOR THE CERISSE BODICE. 
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No. 1. Hate or Front. No. 4. Sieeve. 
No. 2. Har or Back. No. 5. Curr. 
No. 8. Har or Sipe Back. 





BORDER, ROMAN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 
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This is worked in twisted bars and button- 
hole stitch, with cording-stitch for the veins. 
The part which is white between the leaves, 


indicates that the material is there cut sway, 
This work is very pretty in holland, worked with 
écru silk. 








MONOGRAMS. 





BUTTON-HOLE WITH EMBROIDERY. 
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MONOGRAM FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 














EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Amoxa Tue Articies on exhibition at the Cent " 
which will interest ladies, is a display of art needle-work, 
sent from London, to which the Queen of Hngland and her 
daughters have contributed. The articles were on exhibi- 
tion in the British metropolis, before they were sent to 
Philadelphia, and attracted a great deal of attention, 
Among these articles are some embroidered wall decora- 
tions, designed by Mr. William Morris and Mr. Walter 
Crane. The set consists of two large figures in oblong 
panels of white satin, representing the several Salutations, 
“Vale” and “Salve,” with Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos 
busily spinning the thread of life above, and of a piece of 
tapestry designed by Mr. Morris, for a dado, consisting of 
a subdued golden grape pattern, on a deep-green ground, 
with peacocks at regular distances. The dado approaches 
in conception to the best works of Zoan Andrea Vavassori, 
the great designer of ornament in the time of Mantegna, 
and Mr. Morris’s selection of culors is admirabiy adapted 
to the subject. A hardly less important, and certainly more 
practical feature in the display, are the embroidered cur- 
tins and quilts. Amongst the latter the one designed by 
Mr. Fairfax Wade takes the foremost rank.. It is pale-blue 
arabesque work in satin stitch, on white squares. It seems 
a great pity that the harmonious effect of this quilt has 
been somewhat marred by the insertion of squares of 
coarse Reticella imitation. Not less attractive is a quilt 
embroidered in gold, after an old original in the possession 
of Lady Brownlow. ° 

Embroidered curtains are well represented. One of a 
gorgeous design, by Mr. Morris, shows honeysuckle, wild 
hyacinth, and acanthus leaves on a pure blue satin ground. 
Another, copied from an old English model, in dark-blue 
on a white, is conspicuous by its gracefully swung foliage. 
The curtain borders, worked by the Princess Louise, Mar- 
chioness of Lorne, lily stems on a back-ground of deep-red, 
are of a good effect. Of embroidered panels, we mention 
the screen embroidered by the Princess Christian, which 
shows a fine artistic feeling for floral composition ; and four 
panels by Miss G ll, lilies, p las, poppies, and 
fuxgloves, on purple velvet, admirably grouped and colored, 

To enumerate all the minor articles, as embroidered chair- 
seats and backs, sofa-backs, etc., which deserve praise for 
arrangement of design and artistic choice of colors, would 
carry us too far. The case specially devoted to court-trains 
worn at the last Drawing Room held by Queen Victoria and 
to other portions of feminine attire, will not fail to attract 
the special attention of our American ladies, as showing 
how their English sisters dress when they go in state to 
one of Queen Victoria’s receptions; but elaborately and 
well-designed as the details of the embroidered parts un- 
doubtedly are, we have our doubts whether their proper 
plaice is amongst the exhibits of a school of art needle-work. 


“ Worrn Five Trmes.”—The Tell City (Ind.) Commercial 
says of this magazine:—“It is in the foremost ranks of 
periodicals now published. Every number is filled with the 
choicest and best productions that the publishers can ob- 
tain. Some of the brightest literary lights of America are 
contributors to this magazine, and it is fully worth five 
times the subscription price.” 


fal 








We Receive so Many Requsts ror Cotorep PaTTrEerns 
that it is impossible to comply with all. But we insert as 
many as our sprce will permit, giving the preference to 
those which seem to be most in demand. 
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Waar A Morner Dors.—There is a certain school of 
writers, maintaining that woman holds a subordinate posi- 
tion, and that she ought to be “enfranchised.” Have th. 
fullowers of that school ever thought seriously of a mother's 
vocation? A child is born into the world, and for many 
years, the principal occupation of the mother is to see to the 
health of that child, and its moral and intellectual! training, 
This work goes on, day and night, in winter and summer, 
incessantly, A man, no matter how engrossed in busines 
or ambition, generally takes some recreation every year: 
he goes to the Springs, or to the Sea-Shore, or to the Moun. 
tains, or to Europe, or has at least a day or two of shoot. 
ing, or fishing. But a mother never has any rest. She is 
at work, so to speak, all the time. She teaches the child to 
creep, and then to walk, and after that to lisp its first syl- 
lables. Day after day, she repeats to it the magical words, 
‘pa,” or “ma,” or something else, until the infant begins 
to talk. And this education continues, as a rule—the mom! 
and social side of it, at least—till the child, if a boy, is ten 
or twelve years old, when he goes to a public school: til] 
the child, if a daughter, is married, unless the daughter, be- 
fore that, has had to go out into the world to earn her live- 
lihood, or has been entered at a fashionable boarding seni- 
nary for young girls. 

Now we wish to call attention to the fact, not only thata 
woman, if a mother, works, in this sense, harder than any 
man, because her work never ceases, but also that, after all, 
the work itself is really higher and nobler, if tried, at least, 
by any just standard. For what is money-making, or even 
success in literature er art, or military glory itself, when 
compared with the forming of a character, with the saving, 
perhaps, of an immortal soul? It is the mother, remember, 
that makes the son, much the more the daughter. Let 4 
mother be indifferent, and the child grows up without prin- 
ciple, a rascal if a boy, even worse if a girl. What we are, 
what we hope to be, we owe to our mothers. To rise to be 
a Senator, or even President, is, no doubt, a very great 
thing ; but is it as great as to make a good man, or noble 
woman, as every mother can do? We trow not. All this 
talk, therefore, about the subordinate position of females 
is worse than nonsense. The true woman, who compre 
hends her place in the scale of creation, belongs, if any- 
thing, to a loftier type than man. She was created last. 
She was the crowning result of the Almighty’s foresight 
and loving-kindness, and she ought to carry her heal 
proudly among the stars, instead of mistakenly calling 
herself inferior. 





Very Great Has Been tHe Porurarrry of our articles on 
the Centennial Exhibition. We have given, not only illustra 
tions of the principal edifices, as we originally intended, but 
also, as the subject grew upon us, engravings of the more pic- 
turesque of the smaller buildings. Those of our subscribers, 
who cannot come to this great World’s Fair, will, never 
theless, be able, from these articles, to get a very fair idea 
of it. To illustrate it in greater detail, even to engrave the 
principal statues, pictures, etc., to say nothing of the gol 
and silver work, the rare fabrics, the machinery, etc., would 
simply be impossible. These things must be seen them 
selves to be properly appreciated. No reproductions ©! 
do them justice. And even if it were possible, by engr” 
ings, to give true ideas of them, it would not be practicable; 
for the number is so great, that volumes would be required. 


Save A Dottan by subscribing to “ Peterson's Magazine,” 
the cheapest and best. 
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Now 1s THE TimE To Susscrtsx to this magazine, either 
singly, or in clubs. A new volume began with the July 
number, affording an opportunity to those who do not wish 
beck numbers. But back numbers can be supplied to all 
who desire to commence with the January number. Addi- 
tions to clubs, begirining with that number, can still be 
made, and at the price paid by the rest of the club. When- 
ever, in this way, enough additional subscribers have been 
gent, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums, 
These additions may be made at any time during the year. 


“Tue Lapres’ Favonitz.”—The Coaticook (P. Q.) Ob- 
server says:—‘‘ Peterson's, the ladies’ favorite, is radiant 
with brilliant fashion-plates, and full of the short tales so 
distinctively a feature of this magazine. We publish one 
of these on our first page. The culinary department of 
‘Peterson’s’ is a commendable one, the receipts given 
having all been tested by a practical housekeeper. The 
price of the magazine is so low—only $2 per year—that it 
ia within the reach of all, and subscribers are sure of re- 
ceiving the full value of their money.” 


For Firry Cents Extra, remember, any subscriber for 
“Peterson” (but no other person) can obtuin either “ Christ- 
mas Morning,” our premium plate for this year, or any one 
of our other premium plates. In other words, to oblige 
subscribers, we furnish copies of these splendid engravings 
at the mere cost of the paper and printing, which is a nomi- 
nal price, for at retail stores similar engravings sell for 
five dollars. 


We Pre-pay Postage, on all mail subscribers, remember! 
Up to last year, subscribers had to pay it themselves, at 
their own post offices, at an additional expense of from 
twelve cents to twenty cents each, over and above the subscrip- 
tion price. Bear this in mind! The postage we paid in 1875 
was over ten thousand dollurs. All this the subscribers 
ow save. 


Prcx-a-Back.—This charming steel engraving is from 
one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ most celebrated pictures. A 
hundred years ago, Sir Joshua was painting the portraits 
of all the most beautiful women of England, and some of 
the prettiest children ; and we give this engraving to show 
how our great-grandmothers dressed, etc., etc. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Life, Letters and Table-Talk of Benjamin Robert Hay- 
don. Edited by Richard Henry Stoddard. 1 vol.,12mo. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co.—The great success of the 
“Brick-a-Bac” series, published by this house, and edited 
by Mr. Stoddard, has led to another, named the “Sans- 
Souci,” the first volume of which is now before us. The new 
series is somewhat different in character from the earlier 
one, but it promises to be, if possible, even more valuable. 
If we are to judge from this first instalment, for instance, 
it will be less anecdotical, but more instructive. In the 
volume before us we have the life, letters, and table-talk of 
Haydon, the artist. This compilation brings before us, with 
Great vividness, the real man: his good qualities, his weak- 
hesses, his impetuosity, his genius. The volume is neatly 
printed, and bound with taste. The whole series will be 
issued in the same handsome style. Several illustrations, 
ed them portraits of Haydon and Keats, embellish the 

ik. 





Revolutionary Times. By Edward Abbott. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—A series of sketches, principally 
of social life, in America, a hundred years ago. It is a com- 
Panion volume to “The American Revolution,” noticed last 
Month, and, like that, is exceptionally well written. 





The Prime Minister. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada; Porter & Coates—No other living novelist better 
maintains his reputation than Anthony Trollope. He never, 
indeed, rises to high tragic power; the nearest approach to 
it was in “The Chronicles of Barset ;” but he never sinks 
inte mediocrity. In this new story we have several of the 
old characters, with whom we have been long familiar, the 
Duke of Omnium, Lady Gl a, Phineas Finn, etc., ete. 
But we have also neW ones, and the chicf interest of the 
novel, in fact, hangs around them, especially about Emily 
Wharton, the heroine. The present is a very handsume 
edition, and forms part of the “ International Series.” 


The Roman Traitor. By William Henry Herbert. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada.: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—With the ex- 
ception of Bulwer’s “ Last Days of Pompeii,” this is, perhaps, 
the most successful attempt ata novel of classic times. The 
story turns on the conspiracy of Cataline, and he, as well as 
Cato, Cicero, and other prominent Romans of the century 
preceding the Christian era, are actors in it. The interest 
is never allowed to flag, the characters are powerfully 
sketched, and the manners and feelings of the age are re- 
produced with extraordinary vividness. The volume is 
handsomely printed and bound. 


The Atonement of Leam Dundas. By Mrs. E. Igmn Linton. 
Illustrated, 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada.: J. B. Lippincott & Co.— 
This author is already favorably known by her novel of 
“ Patricia Kimball,” one of the very best of its kind we were 
ever called upon to notice, The present story is quite equal, 
in point of ability, to its predecessor. It is powerfully told, 
and has unusual originality. It holds the reader, absorbed, 
from the first chapter to the last. Very few recent 
fictions are so engrossing. The illustrations are quite 
spirited. 

Philadelphia and Its Environs. Illustrated. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—A very useful guide-book 
for visitors to the Centennial, as the volume not only de- 
scribes and illustrates Philadelphia, but also the Centennial 
Grounds and buildings and Fairmount Park. The engray- 
ings are numerous and of great merit. A map of the city 
adds considerably to the value of the work. With this 
volume in hand, any visitor to Philadelphia will be at home, 
even without a guide. 


‘Miller's New Guides to the Hudson River, Saratoga Springs, 
the City of New York, and Central Park. 4 vols. 16 mo. 
New York: James Miller.—In these four neat little volumes 
we have a series of excellent guide-books, which will be 
invaluable to travelers, this summer, whether American 
or European, They are all profusely illustrated, mostly 
after drawings by T. Addison Richards, and contain maps, 
etc., etc. We cordially commend them. 


The Problem of Health. How to Solve It. By Reuben 
Green, M. D. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: B. B, Russell—The 
author of this treatise does not seem to have any hobby to 
ride, but apparently seeks only the truth. He brings an 
experience of thirty years to the subject, and expounds his 
conclusions in plain, unpretending language. 


The Count of Monte Cristo. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol., 
8vo. Philada.: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This isa new and 
handsome edition of a novel that will always be popular. It 
may be had bound either in paper or cloth, at the fancy 
of the buyer. 

Kitty’s Class Day. By Louisa M. Alcott, 1 vol. 12 mo. 
Boston: Loring.—This little volume contains three of Miss 
Alcott’s shorter stories, “ Kitty’s Class Day,” “ Aunt Kipp,” 
and “ Psyche’s Art.” It has six illustrations by Augustus 
Hoppin. 

Left-Handed Elsa, 1vol.,12mo, Boston: Loring.—A capi- 
tal little story of German artist life, reprinted from recent 
numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine. 














OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTH ERS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 





OUB ARM-OHAIR. 

Taese Arr Tue Tres to insist on getting the worth of 
your money. No magazine fulfills this condition better 
than “ Peterson ;” and it is to this fact it owes its immense 
circulation. It combines more requisites for the family 
and for ladies than any other, and does this at a price that 
places it within tho reach of all. To obtain anything 
nearly as good as “ Peterson” elsewhere, three or even four 
dollars must be paid; and even then, the variety is less, 
the fashion-plates not so good, and the stories generally 
inferior, 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’ has had, for twenty years, au average 
circulation, greater and Jonger continued than any in the 
world, It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s Ma@azinz, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc. 

Frank Mitier, Son & Co,’s Crown Dresstna ror LADIES 
AND Curtprey’s Suozs, is giving universal satisfaction. 
The shoe dealers represent its sale as very large, because 
of its fine gloss and color, and good effect upon the leather. 

Men Bow Down To Beavty.—And all women know it- 
Consequently they use Laird’s “Broom or Youtn” for re- 
moving all blemishes from the complexion. Sold at all 
druggists. 

Tue Best Catatocur of good, yet cheap, novels is that 
of T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa, Catalogues 
sent gratis, to select from. 

Srx Moyrns’ Supscrrprions to this magazine, from July 
to Decembor, 1876, inciusive, taken for one dollar. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BY ABRAM, LIVEZEY, M.D. 
No. VIII.—Diseases or Avcust. 

Tne season of the year has again arrived, when it be- 
hooves mothers to nurse their infants with much prudence, 
not too frequently, lest their little stomachs become over- 
loaded, and their bowels surcharged with indigestible curd, 
which will eventuate into colic, spasm, diarrhea, etc. Long- 
continued irritation of this character too frequently leads 
to that obstinate and destructive disease known and feared 
by mothers, as cholera-infantum, or summer-complaint. 
The cool evenings and mornings incident to this month 
with high heat at mid-day, tend to check perspiration, both 

ible and i ‘ible, which also throws more blood to 
the internal organs, producing more or less congestion. 
Hence the excessive heat at high noon should be avoided 
as much as possible, and the infant should be spared any 
exposure in the chilly mornings or evenings. Thin flannel 
should invariably be worn by the infant, to absorb the 
perspirable matter, and to protect its tender, sensitive sur- 
face from the excessive changes of temperature liable at 
this season. 

Upon physiological principles, it is evident that the in- 
fant is unfitted to partake of any solid food before the period 
of dentition; and it is better to withhold such till that pe- 
riod is pretty well advanced, especially if it occurs during 
the summer months, It must be self-evident, to the most 
stupid intellects, that an immense amount of sickness is 
brought on through neglect and carelessness of mothers, 
who, amid the many busy chores and cares in their lives, ; 





are content to permit their children to “ run their chances,” 
and when they thus sicken and die, are inclined to censure 
the doctor for want of skill, and even, perhaps, reflect upon 
the goodness of Providence, for taking away, as they say, 
the fairest and loveliest of the flock. I apprehend that it 
is coopNeEss, indeed, to remove those from earth who are 
not properly cared for by their natural protectors, 

We take it for granted, however, that when nature has 
provided the child with cutting and grinding organs, it is 
both prudent and proper to allow a modicum of such kinds 
of food as will bring those organs into action. 

But the habit of many mothers, taking their nursing 
babes with them to the table, and partially masticating 
food forthem, and placing it into their mouths, before a 
single tooth appears, is equally disgusting, injurious, and 
censurable. 

Even nursing too frequently is productive, as before said 
of acidity, colic, griping, and the stomach becomes eur. 
charged during the day, the perspiration is checked at 
night-fall, which determines an increased influx to the 
bowels, and a disordered condition results. 

The greatest possible care is therefore required, on the 
part of the nursing mother, during the month of August, 
of being prudent and temperate in all things herself; 
manifesting the same watchfulness over her acts or doings 
as she does over the infant at her breast, and then all will 
be well with her, and hers, less sickness, and consequent 
less anxiety and sorrow, will visit her household, and less 
will be the inclination to murmur, or attribute the occa- 
sional casualties of life to “dispensations of Providence.” 
The older children should be more carefully guarded as to 
their eating, for perhaps greater temptations will be placed 
before them during this Centennial year. But it is not 
watchfulness, merely, that I would impress upon parents to 
have over their children, but they should impress them 
with the fact that sickness, pain, and suffering, and possi- 
bly death, ensue from the free indulgence of fruits, nuts, 
pies, cakes, confections, etc., etc., and that the greatest de- 
gree of happiness and pleasure in this world, that is lasting, 
is obtained by not disobeying plain physiological laws; in 
other words, that sickness generally results from our own 
imprudence, 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BB Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by 4 
practical housekeeper. 


VEGETABLES, 








Parsnips.—Scrape and wash your parsnips, and put them 
on with just enough water to boil them, and no more; when 
they are done they should be nearly dry. Then dish them 
and pour over melted butter anda little salt, or some drawn 
butter. 

Or, Boil them as directed above, and when done, cut them 
in half, grease the bars of your gridiron: put them on it 
over some lively coals, and brown them, 

Lima Beans.—Lima beans require from half an hour to 
three-quarters to boil. They should be boiled in as little 
water as possible, to preserve their flavor. As soon a3 they 
are soft, take them out. drain them ina colander, and season 
with Imtter, pepper, and salt; pour them ina pan to be 
seasoned, as the butter would run through the colander. 
Add salt to the water they are boiled in, 

E99-Plant.—-Pare and cut them in slices about a quarter of 
an inch thick; season them with salt and pepper. Have 
ready some hot butter in a pan; putin the slices, and fry 
them very slowly ti!l they are perfectly soft, There should 
be enough butter in the pan to prevent them from sticking 





to the bottom. 
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Mushrooms.—Wash your mushrooms; cut off the end of 
the stalks, and peel them. Put them in a stew-pan, without 
any water, and season with salt and pepper. Add two 
ounces ef butter, rolled in two teaspoonfuls of flour to every 
pint of mushrooms. Cover them closely, and let them sim- 
mer slowly till they are soft. 

Fried Cucumbers.—Slice your cumbers lengthwise ; season 
them with pepper and salt; flour, and fry them in hot 
butter. They should be of a delicate brown color when 
done, 


To Whip Cream.—First let the bowl and the whisk be not 
only scrupulously clean, but let them be cold. If a whisk 
has been hanging in the hot atmosphere of a kitchen, it is 
not fit to whip cream with. The whisk-as well as the bowl 
should be rinsed in cold water before they aro used. The 
old-fashioned osier whisk is preferable to a tinned one. Let 
the operation be carried on in the pantry, or in a room 
where there is no fire, and when the weather is hot, place 
the bowl on ice, or in a larger bowl containing cold water. 
As to the mode of whipping: the whisk should be held 
lightly in the hand, and we know no better expression to 
describe the way to work than that the whisk should be 
used in a playful manner. Some cooks will put into the 
¢ream a small quantity of gelatin, dissolved in milk, or the 
white of an egg, or a pinch of gum tragacanth, all of which 
will, no doubt, help the frothing. 

Rutland Pudding.—Make a pint of milk with some flour 
into a hasty pudding, then work into it thoroughly but 
lightly a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, the same of 
pale, moist sugar, and the same of well-washed and pro- 
perly dried currants, a littie pounded cinnamon, some ra- 
tafia, or brandy, flavoring to taste, and some very thin 
slices of candied pecl. Mix all thoroughly well together, 
and bake in samll cups or shapes, sifting powdered sugar 
over them when they are turned out on adish. Be very 
particular to butter your cups well. 

Lemon Pudding.—Take six eggs, beat them well ; boil half 
a pint of milk; let it cool; but before it does, put into it 
two ounces of fresh butter; when it is perfectly cold, mix 
it with the eggs; then add two tablespoonfuls of sifted white 
sugar, and the juice of alemon, Line the dish with puff 
paste, and pour in your pudding. Bake it in rather a quick 
oven for halfan hour. Servo it up hot. 

Fondue @ la Savarin.—Beat up separately the yolks and 
whites of eight eggs; stir into the yolks four ounces of 
grated cheese, and two ounces of beaten butter, with half a 
teaspoonful of white pepper ; put over the fire a few minutes 
in a sauce-pan, shaking it round; then add the whites of 
eggs, frothed ; pour into paper cases; brown five minutes in 
a Dutch-oven till they rise; then serve immediately. 

Small Fondues.—To a pint of cream put half a pound of 
grated cheese, and the beaten yolks of four eggs; beat them 
all together. Then whisk the whites of the eggs into a 
froth, and add. Half fill small buttered paper trays imme- 
diately with the mixture; bake for a quarter of an hour, 
and, when risen and quite hot, serve. 


CAKES. 


Teed Cake.—Mix thoroughly half a pound of flour, half 
& pound of ground rice, half a pound of currants, quarter of 
& pound of sugar, quarter of an ounce of mace and cloves, 
tome mixed peel, a few bitter almonds, pounded, some sweet 
almonds, split, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; melt 
halfa pound of fresh butter in three-quarters of a pint of 
warm milk ; add the yolks and whites of four eggs, beaten 
separately; pour this by degrees on the dry ingredients; 
#14 a glass of brandy; beat it well; put it into a buttered 
mould, and bake. 





Oatmeal Cakes.—Put a pound of oatmeal into a bow], take 
one pint of boiling water, with half an ounce of salt butter 
or lard melted in, to make the cakes crisp; pour this boiling 
over the meal, stirring it as quickly as possible into a dough ; 
turn it out upon a baking-boa:d, roll it until it is as thin as 
it can be to hold together; stamp it into small, round cakes ; 
place them on a girdle, to make them crisp, and afterward 
before the fire. They must be toasted, first one side and 
then the other, to dry them. 

Scotch Shortbread.—Beat half a pound of butter to a cream, 
and then rub in one pound of flour and a quarter of a poun! 
of sifted sugar. You will find this will make a stiff past-, 
that you can roll out. Bake in a slack oven till the cak:s 
are a pale brown. The moment you put milk in, it turns 
it into a sort of cake. 

Lady Abbess Cakes.—Pound three ounces of almonds, quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, two ounces of loaf sugar, with a 
little rose-water, till it becomesa thick paste. Spread it on 
a buttered tin; divide it into eight cakes; bake ina slow 
oven. When cold, put a spoonful of preserve on each cake, 
and cover with whipped cream. 

Nuns Biscuits.—One pound of fine sugar, half a pound of 
almonds, and a few bitter ones, pounded fine, quarter of a 
pound of flour, six eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, 
the grated rind of two lemons, some finely-sliced citron- 
peel. Mix well together, and bake in small tin shapss. 


PRESERVES, SYRUPS, ETC. 


Soda- Water, or “ Silver-Top.”—Take a quart of water, and 
put a pint of sugar into it. While that is dissolving, beat 
the white of one egg. When in a foam, put in half an 
ounce of tartaric acid. Mix all together, and flavor. Use 
two tablespoonfuls to a glass of water, with a little soda, 
Stir vigorously with a spoon until it foams, 

Raspberry Vinegar.—To two quartsand a pint of ripe rasp- 
berries put one pint of the best vinegar. Bruise them well 
and let it stand threedays, Strain the juice through a bag, 
and add its weight of sugar. Boil it, skim well, and bottle 
it closely. 

Compote of Apricots.—Pare some apricots, and cut them 
in halves; remove the kernels, and blanch them. Simmer 
in syrup for a short time; drain tho apricots, dish them, 
and, when cold, pour the syrup over, and ornament with 
the blanched kernels. 

Blackberry Jam.—Crush your blackberries, and strain off 
the juice. To every four ounces of juice put seven ounces 
of white sugar. Let it boil, then strain through a piece of 
muslin or a silk sieve. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Milk Cheese.—Take three quarts of the last of the milk- 
ing; put it intoa pan with a tablespoonful and a half of 
rennet, When it comes to a curd, break it with the skim- 
ming dish by striking it down two or three times. Stand 
it by for two or three hours; spread a piece of cheese-cloth 
ia a sieve, on which put the curd to drain; break the curd 
again a little, and put it into a deep dish or rush-vat, with 
a weight on it. After standing twelve hours, take it out 
and bind a piece of muslin round it; place it on a slab, and 
turn it every day on a fresh place. Cover with leaves, and 
put away between plates to ripen. 

Cream Cheese.—Mix a pint of warm new 1ailk with a quart 
of fresh cream,a lump or two of sugar, and a spoonful of 
rennet; place it near the fire until the curd comes; make a 
shape of straw or rushes, something like a flat brick ; sew 
the rushes or straw together, make the top and bottom in 
the same way, but they must be loose; pnt the curd into 
the shape on the loose bottom, and cover with the top; 
take it out the next day, and turn it every day until ripe. 
Aone-pound weight will be sufficient to place on thia 
cheese, 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Fie. 1.—Caneiace-Dress or Dark Gray SILK, WITH AN 
Over-Dress anp Basque oF Brack Lace.—Chip bounet, 
trimmed with blue ribbon, and trailing sprays of forget-me- 
nots; blue ribbon and pink rose in the front. 

Fra, 11.—Dinner-Dress or Licut-Green S1Lx.—The un- 
der skirt is trimmed with a deep flounce: and puffing of 
thin, white muslin. Over-dress and sleeves of the white 
muslin, worn with a jacket of the green silk, Pink roses 
in the hair. 

Fig. m.—Arrernoon-Dress or Daniia-CoLorep Fov- 
LARD, made with one deep flounce, box-plaited. Over-dress 
of very thin organdy of a delicate pinkish tinge, with 
dahlia-colored flowers on ‘it. This over-dress is trimmed 
with a deep puffing, and looped up milk-maid fashion, Sash 
of the silk at the back. Head-dress of Margurites and 
white lace, % 

Fig. 1v.—Eventne-Dress ror 4 Youne Lapy, or WHITE 
GrENADINE.—The under-skirt is made with a side-plaited 
flounce in front, and plain demi-train at the back, The 
over-dress is in the Princess style—waist and skirt in 
one—and has a wide scarf drapery passing over the right 
hip to the bow on the left side, where it is fastened with a 
bunch of blue French pinks. The sleeves are quite short. 
The waist is cut high on the shoulders, and open, heart- 
shape, back and front. Bouquet of blue, French pinks on 
the left side, and the same flowers in the hair. 

Fie, y.—Hovse-Dress or GREEN AND Wuirte Sreirep 
Si1LK, with an over-dress of white gauze, trimmed with two 
rows of blond lace to simulate a double skirt. The sleeves 
are of the white and green striped silk, and the body, which 
is open in the neck, and of the cuirass shape, is of plain 
green silk. Pink roses in the hair. 

y Cueckep Brece.—The 


Fig. vi.—Mornine Costume 
skirt is bordered with a gathered flounce, headed with two 
cross-bands placed ‘at a short distance one above the other. 
Tunic arranged entablier, round in front, and having the 
effect of'being tied at the back, and falling on the skirt in 
two wide pointed ends. A ribbon bow is placed at the com- 


mencement of these two scarf draperies. Cuirass bodice, 
with pointed back. Pocket on the left side, with casings 
inside, through which elastic is run. The basque, sleeves, 
and tunic, are all trimmed with a cross-band of bege. 

Fig. vit.—WaLk1nG-Dress or Lieut Fawn-Cotorep Sum- 
meR CasumMERE.—The under-skirt is trimmed with a plain, 
narrow ruffle, with a puffing and a heading of the same 
material above it. The square over-skirt is drawn closely 
back, and trimmed with a band of the material of which the 
dress is made,as is also the jacket-waist. A deep, full 
pocket on the left side. 

GexeraL Remanrxs.—We give, this month, our usual great 
variety of headwear, etc., etc. The first hat for a young 
girl is of brown straw, trimmed with brown ribbon and 
white field-daisies, with brown and yellow eyes. The second 
is of white chip, trimmed with a creamy white ribbon, and 
pink roses and lilies of the valley. 

The two first head-dresses, back and front view, are suit- 
able for a young married woman, or a young lady. The 
hair is combed up from the nape of the neck, and plaited 
these plaits are crossed at the top of the head, and allowed 
to fall low at the back, where they join. When there is but 
asmall quantity of natural growth, it is all used for the 
plaits at the top of the head. The pendent tresses are false. 
The two next designs, back and front view, are for full 
dress. The front hair is crimped in large waves. The two 
long curls at the back are false. From the top of the head 
to the nape of the neck, the hair is rolled and twisted so as 
to look like a mass of interlaced loops. 

Buiack GRENADINES are sometimes trimmed with narrow 
ruffies edged with a straw braid, which has a novel effect. 





Cream-colored lace is also used as a cascade down the front 
of a Polonaise over-skirt with much taste. Some of the 
new summer silks have the back cut in the Polonaise style, 
with an elongated waist and train; and the front, on the 
contrary, is a bodice with a basque. The front of the skirt 
is, of course, separated from the bodice. 

Batist& Dresses are often made quite plain and round, 
and looped up at the back with wide bows and sash-ends of 
ribbon, which harmonizes with the color of the dress. 

Jackets, half-tight fitting, and cuirass waist, are both 
popular for batiste and chintz dresses. Worth, who has 
never quite abandoned the postillion basque, is making more 
than usual now. 

Hats are usually broad brimmed, turned up on one side 
and drooping on the other, like the picturesque Gains. 
borough hats of old pictures; but many prefer the plain, 
close English walking-hat, turned up on both sides with 
the back and front slightly drooping. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Dress of Waite Monarr ror a Youne Giat.— 
The skirt has one deep puffing at the bottom, above which 
are two ruffles, which are put on lower in front than at the 
back. Plain cuirass waist, cut square in front, and worn 
over a puffed chemizette. A Martha Washington fichu of 
brown silk, trimmed with fringe, tied in front. Cuffs of 
brown silk, 

Fic. 1.—Dress or CuHoconaTe-CoLoreD BATIsTE FOR A 
Youne Grru.—The lower-skirt has two knife-plaited ruffles. 7 
The over-skirt, which opens in front, and has a double” © 
trimming to simulate two skirts, is trimmed with a bias 
band of dark-blue and white plaid batiste. The Louis XV. 
jacket is also trimmed with the same material. The sleeves, 
collar, and pocket, are made of plain, dark-blue batiste, A 
chocolate-colored silk scarf passes from the left side to the 


right, where it is fastened by a bow of dark-blue silk and ~ 


an end of the chocolate-colored silk. Chocolate-colored 
straw hat, trimmed with blue ribbon and wheat. 

Fie. 11.—Boy’s Loose Brovse or Gray Linen.—It is 
gathered in at the back by a band bound with gray braid. 
The cape is trimmed with a band of braid. Gray and white 
striped stockings. 





NOTICES. 

43> In Remitrrne, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of yeur letter, your post-office, county, and State. If | 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. Ifa | 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or © 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be ~ 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Cuares J, 
Pererson, No 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4a~ Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must. look to them for the supply of the work. The — 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

Aa When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 


say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it = 


is to be sent to in future. 

8 Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 7 
manuscripts that we cannot use. a 

&3~ No subscription received, at club prices, for less than = 
ayear. Clubsubscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number, 

83~ Back numbers for 1873, 1874, and 1875, may be had 


; of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 








